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Marsuat ButGanin’s “spring offensive” 
is in full swing. At Lancaster House the 
Russian disarmament proposals are a strik- 
“Bing advance on anything that has gone 
} f before. For Mr. Macmillan comes a genial 
$000-word note calling for improved 
Anglo-Russian relations. To Dr. Adenauer 
is dispatched a missive of a very different 
character: “Dear Sir, unless... .” In the 
Vienna Woods, Mr. Mikoyan recalls with 
nostalgia the “Eden plan,” which, to the 
anger of the Americans and the embarrass- 
‘§ ment of the Foreign Office, called for a 
|G demilitarised belt between the opposing 
forces in Europe; while the Danes are curtly 
feminded that rich men in their castles will 
not tolerate unneighbourly actions by poor 
se "3 their gates. What is the purpose of 
it ) 
_ It is easy to fall back on the old cliché 
the Russians are up to their traditional 
tticks of blackmail and disruption. Of 
course they realise that the note to Germany 
will be electorally embarrassing to the 
§ Christian Democrats; that so public a court- 
‘} ship of Mr. Macmillan may tend to aggra- 
vate Anglo-American differences. But these 
ate minor windfalls. Is it not likely, in the 
light of the current situation, that the 
tt in is genuinely anxious about at least 
Fitwo of the world’s trouble spots? In 
a , the increasing commitment of the 
‘} Western powers to nuclear arms—and the 
_ | Possibility which this inevitably raises that 
"§ oe day the two halves of Germany may also 





gain access to the great powers’ nuclear 
arsenal—must renew Russia’s anxiety about 
the security of her western frontiers. In 
the Middle East, the collapse of traditional 
British paramountcy has brought the U.S. 
Marines to Asia Minor; and this, coupled 
with the dangerous ambiguities of the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine and the continued presence 
of U.S. bomber-bases on the Persian Gulf, 
may—not unreasonably—strike the Russians 
as a threat to peace which inevitably involves 
their own security. If so, we need feel no 
surprise that they should seek a relaxation of 
tension in both these dangerous areas—or 
even that they should offer concessions to 
the West in order to achieve this. 

This, we think, is the likely objective of 
the spring offensive. What of its tactics? 
The unusually cordial and carefully con- 
sidered terms of the note to Mr. Macmillan 
may provide the clue. Significant relaxa- 
tions of tension cannot be negotiated at local 
level. The various diplomatic approaches 
in northern and central Europe are secondary 
operations. If big business is to be done, it 
must be done by the big powers. By Russia 
and America, in other words. But the 
political difficulties in the way of any early 
get-together between the Kremlin and the 
White House are for the moment almost 
insuperable; and that is where Britain comes 
in. As America’s principal ally—reaffirmed 
in that position since Bermuda—and as the 
head of a multi-racial Commonwealth, with 
many points of contact with the Conwmunist 


From Bulganin with Love 


world, we are the obvious and most effective 
intermediary in any attempt to restore com- 
munications between Washington and 
Moscow. 

When the Soviet leaders visited London a 
year ago, their main purpose seems to have 
been to evolve an understanding which 
would allow them to pursue their proposed 
internal reorganisation without being un- 
reasonably harassed by the West, while de- 
fining the limits within which Britain could 
protect her Middle Eastern interests without 
unreasonably embroiling the U.S.S.R. 

Any such understanding has since proved 
nugatory. Yet the need for it today is 
even greater. Since the spring the tragedies 
of Hungary and Suez have increased political 
tension at the danger points; while Britain’s 
decision to become a predominantly nuclear 
power, and the growing likelihood that other 
nations may follow her lead, have eroded the 
dividing line between cold war and mutual 
annihilation. If the Russians, considering 
all this, have once more come to the con- 
clusion that “peaceful co-existence” with 
the West is essential to their security, we on 
our side should do well to realise that the 
converse is true for us. When Mr. 
Macmillan accepts his invitation to Moscow 
—as sooner or later he will—we hope he 
will do so in the knowledge that he can play 
the honest broker in a business deal without 
either compromising the principles of demo- 
cracy or destroying the basis of Anglo- 
American friendship. 








Carrier Diplomacy 


Round two in Jordan has, like its predecessor, 
ended in victory for the king. After the resigna- 
tion of the Khalidi government, Hussein aban- 
doned his attempt to come to terms with the 
parliamentary regime, and settled for a simple 
trial of strength. between the city mobs and his 
Bedouin troops (who, thanks to some suitcases 
of gold flown in by King Saud, are now reason- 
ably “loyal”). He seems to have no difficulty in 
recruiting, from among the elderly Bedouin 
leaders who served his grandfather, a Cabinet 
willing to take the responsibility for imposing 
martial law and giving the Bedouin legionaries 
their heads. With the nationalist parties dissolved, 
most of their leaders in prison, and the big refugee 
camps—the -principal. source of disturbance— 
covered by armoured units, Hussein has felt’ him- 
self strong enough to ask for direct American aid, 
which has been granted for the specific purpose 
of “maintaining internal security”. . In short, 
having rejected the comparatively mild tutelage 
of Glubb Pasha, he is now in danger of becoming 
an Amférican puppet, in charge of something 
like a police-state whose shaky budget is directly 
dependent on Washington. Meanwhile the in- 
ternal strains which caused the crisis have simply 
been pushed below the surface. Moreover, a dan- 
gerous precedent has been established. Syria and 
Egypt, naturally, have made no response to the 
latest American moves, and even the Soviet 
reaction has been cautious; the Eisenhower 
doctrine can therefore claim its first victory, and 
the advocates of “carrier diplomacy” will be 
correspondingly strengthened in the Administra- 
tion. In fact, the meaning of the doctrine has 
been twisted; acting doubtless on American 
advice, Hussein allowed it to be invoked by 
labelling his internal opponents “international 
Communists”. There are many exiled Syrian 
politicos, in Beirut and elsewhere, who will be 
only: too willing to do the same, and so enable 
America to stamp on a popular movement in 
Damascus also. And a right-wing coup in Syria, 
backed by American money and military threats, 
might not be regarded with the same equanimity 
in Moscow. 


Adenauer and the Russian Note 


The Soviet note warning western Germany 
against arming with nuclear weapons is regarded 
by some people as a brutal threat and by others 
as.a realistic statement of inescapable fact. In the 
event of a nuclear war, one H-bomb could 
“ paralyse” the whole of the Ruhr and the Rhine- 
land. Any nuclear war would certainly make 
Germany a “graveyard ”—whether it made the 
whole world uninhabitable or not. Like the 
GGttingen scientists, the Russians remind the 
Chancellor that a single atomic: warhead, such as 
those with which the American army is already 
equipped, is of the same power as one of the 
bombs that fell on Hiroshima and Nagasaki—a 
point which the Chancellor never seems to have 
realised in the past when stressing the value of 
“conventional” atomic weapons to Germany. 
The Social Democrats are convinced that the 
Russian note will aid their election campaign 
against nuclear rearmament and they are further 

-heartened by the speech made by Mr. Mikoyan 
in Austria in which he revived the “Eden plan” 
as the practical basis of a gradual demilitarisation 
of central Europe. The Chancellor’s reply is to 

complain bitterly that the Soviet. Ambassador had 
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disregarded his assurance that his first desire is 
for controlled nuclear disarmament; Germany 
neither has nuclear weapons, nor, he says, has 
asked for them. But the Chancellor, his Defence 
Minister and his Foreign Secretary have so fre- 
quently spoken of the importance of Germany 
possessing nuclear weapons that most Germans 
are likely to see this reply as an electoral wriggle 
rather than as a definitive statement of policy. 


Mr. Zorin’s Plan 


The new Soviet disarmament plan, though im- 
precise on certain crucial points, is at least 
amenable to genuine negotiation. _In the first 
place, it is more comprehensive than previous 
Soviet offers. The area of aerial inspection is 
greater and the Russians have gone farther than 
before in accepting cogtrol inspectors at strategic 
points—though the form of this inspection is still 
undefined. Secondly, it is also reasonable to split 
the proposed agreement into two parts: a partial 
disarmament at the conventional level would be 
accompanied by a declaration renouncing the use 
of nuclear weapons; only then would the powers 
go on to discuss the absolute prohibition of these 
weapons and the destruction of stock-piles. his, 
in principle, would seem to meet one of the main 
western objections: the West has always been 
chary of any scheme which would reduce or 
remove the nuclear armoury before the Russians 
made a substantial cut in conventional arms. If 
these proposals are to lead anywhere, however, 
it is essential that the Russians should realise 
that, just as they have certain interests that they 
will not jeopardise until disarmament is actually 
under way, so the West will not yield on points 
that seem equally vital to its own security. The 
job of the delegates at Lancaster House should 
be to defirie clearly what are the sticking points 
for each side, and to map out the area between 
them to make an interim agreement possible. 


President’s Problems 


Within six months of re-election, President 
Eisenhower has clearly permitted the leadership 
—let alone the control—of Congress to slip from 
his grasp. He has never been a believer in a 
strong administration. Indeed, even within his 
own official family he has seen himself as a co- 
ordinator of the departments rather than a force- 
ful and independently minded president on the 
Roosevelt or Truman: models. And he has 
depended heavily on his own prestige as “a 
manner ‘of getting what he wanted from Con- 
gress. ‘ This was all very well in his first term. 
Not only: was his prestige very high, but he was 
“available” for re-election—with all that this 
implies in control of Congress. - Now, however, 
his own unwillingness to fight for his policies, 
coupled with the certainty that someone else will 
be the Republican nominee in 1960, has so 
seriously weakened the administration that Con- 
gress is firmly in charge of what it considers 
its own affairs. Among these are the size and 
shape of the budget. The President is not going 
to.get what he wants: indeed, it seems likely 
that at least $3,000m. will be cut from the total 
of $72,000m. by a Congress which is intent on 
reducing both the tax burden and government 
spending. In the complex in-fighting of Con- 
gress, the “new Republicans” have not been 
doing too well, and in this case they are faced 
with a combination of old guard Republicans 
with cynical Democrats who are always good 
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for tax cuts when they are out of office, © 
situation does not augur well for the Presid 
future relations with Congress. If, as 
probable, he makes some changes in his Cal 
in the next few months, they will have 0 be 

pretty remarkable if the new group is to j 
















like anything more than caretakers. i 
ee or t 
Singapore Settles Down? “= § com 
With two dissentients, the Singapore * Bg 
has approved the London agreement on g this 
government. The long debate was made me _ 
dramatic by the lone opposition, and ¢ = 
proclaimed exit from politics of David Marshal 4s 
The new constitutional plans are unlikely 5 9 
to be jeopardised by Mr. Marshall even 4 ide: 
should re-enter political life. His recent came} —- 
has been too chameleon-like to convince, The a 
next phase in Singapore will be several months he 
work by the Assembly to produce a constitution § «. 
with, as its basis, a citizenship law which iso a 
enfranchise perhaps 250,000 people. 
squabble between the British government an r. 


the Singapore leaders about the _ill-judged cm 
dition imposed in London by Mr. Lennox-Boi§ 
—that no “subversives” should be allowed t 
stand at the first “self-government elections”— ] 
is unlikely to obstruct headway with the om 
stitution. That dispute may become critical 
shortly before the polling early next year. But, 
by then, British ministers may have had the good 
sense to abandon their unwise insistence. Mean- 
while, the People’ s Action Party leader, Le 
Kuan Yew, is to fight a by-election as champion 
of the London agreement (but opponent of the 
“subversives” clause). His constituency cot 
tains many members of near-Communist unions 
which formerly exerted influence within the 
P.A.P. but more recently backed David Marshalls 
attack on the London agreement. Lee may 
unopposed, but if extreme left-wing elements 
challenge him and he succeeds in winning i 
by-election by a large majority, he will not omy 
confirm his own “Bevanite” leadership of 
People’s Action Party; he will also strengthen 
democratic nationalism in Singapore. 





Forty-hour Week 


The-report of the Court of Inquiry into t 
engineering and shipbuilding disputes was i 
available as we went to press; and the ABU 
national committee has put off its discussion< 
the wages issue until the report is publishé 
Some delegates wanted to go forward with! 
fresh wage claim without waiting for the repe 
but they were voted down by 31 votes to & 
Meanwhile, the committee decided unanimouti 
to press for the 40-hour week, which has be 
in the A.E.U.’s programme for a number 
years, but has not hitherto been seri 
pressed in face of the employers’ 

The employers have argued that the demand fot 
a shorter standard working week is, in fe 
simply a demand for higher earnings throug 
increased payments for overtime. They 
out that the standard week of 44 hours i 
practice largely exceeded; and they argue @ 
the average hours worked are nearer 47 and 
than one-third of the engineers are worl 
regular overtime. ‘The union leaders agree 
too much overtime is being worked, but m= 
that the shorter standard week is overdue @ 
and that the present arrangements are unial® 
the majority, who work only 44 hours or 
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‘A Deceptive Agreement i 

Sir Roy Welensky, Prime Minister of the 
Central African Federation, considers that his 
“greatest success at the recent London talks has 
“been the spiking of the guns of the next Labour 


2 ent. He won from Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
‘and Lord Home an admission that a formal 
“ynderstanding now exists “whereby the United 
‘Kingdom government in practice does not initiate 
any legislation to amend or repeal any federal Act 
or to deal with any matter included within the 
competence of the federal legislature, except at 
the request of the federal government.” It was 
this which enabled him to assure white settlers at 
home, who have been clamouring for Dominion 
“status before 1960, that he had got the best of 
“ybargain. The convention meant, he told them, 
‘that a future Labour government in Britain would 
‘be unable to inflict “some of their half-baked 
ideas” on the Federation; and he added 
ominously that, if it were to ignore these under- 
takings, “we are in a very similar position to do 
the same.” There is no doubt that the constitu- 
‘ional stature of the Federation has been 
strengthened by the talks. The significance of 
granting the Federal government greater control 
“over external affairs and direct access to the 


sovereign may not be very great. More important 
is the agreement to call a statutory constitutional 
conference in 1960, the earliest possible date, to 
discuss “a programme for the attainment of such 
status as would enable the. Federation to become 
eligible for full membership of the Common- 
wealth.”. At the same time, British spokesmen 
have reaffirmed their opposition to the amalgama- 
tion or secession of any of the Federation’s 
territories. It is against this background that the 
decision to enlarge the federal Assembly and to 
permit Africans to qualify for the federal vote 
without giving up their “British protected per- 
sons” status must be judged. Without a con- 
siderable widening of. the African franchise and 
a big increase in African representation, it has 
little value; and there is as yet no sign of white 
agreement on this. Africans may well be fobbed 
off with a parody of representation. It has. been 
estimated, for instance, that, if the Tredgold 
Commission’s proposals for Southern Rhodesia 
were put into effect, only 19,000 Africans would 
qualify as “special voters ” compared with nearly 
60,000 Europeans. The duty of the next Labour 
government is therefore clear. It must insist that, 
before the constitutional review takes place, the 
African is given the right of self-determination by 
an effective voice in the future of the Federation. 


News from Our Own Correspondents 


Jerusalem 
U.N. Emergency Farce 


Our Correspondent in Israel writes: The Israel- 
Gaza border is today tightly sealed to everyone 
except Arab marauders. Even foreign journalists 
are not permitted to enter the Strip by crossing 
the ditch from Israel but have to make the 200- 
mile journey over the Sinai Desert. Although 
Egypt has complained to General Burns that the 
Israclis are using attractive girls to lure his soldiers 
over the border, the fact is that a strict non- 
fraternisation order prevents the UNEF troops 


A from making any contact or developing a-friendly 


attitude towards Israel. U.N. soldiers have been 
tefused permission to spend their leave on this 
side of the border and a government invitation 
welcoming them to spend Easter in Israel and visit 
the Holy Places met with an evasive answer. The 
only English reading matter supplied to the troops 
comes from Cairo—the daily Egyptian Gazette 
and anti-Israeli pamphlets produced by the 
Ministry of National Guidance. Israel’s 
Jerusalem Post is banned, But unlike the bored 
UNEF soldiers, Arab fedayeen seem to have no 
difficulty in crossing the lines. Although General 
Burns’s report to UN headquarters mentions only 
two incidents of border crossing, Israel has already 
filed three complaints to the Security Council list- 
ing over 40 separate fedayeen raids. Vehicles and 
“Wactors have been blown up by Czech plastic 
mines planted on approach roads to villages, irri- 
gation pipes, crops and machinery have been 
stolen, and there have been casualties. In one 
case; a mine was planted only 35 yards from a 
post near Nirim village. In another, 
ish soldiers on patrol spotted infiltrators 
making off with a donkey-load of stolen irrigation 
Pipes. But in neither case were the marauders 
apprehended, nor could they be. 
Deprived of any powers, the 5,000 UNEF 
tfoops are neither policemen nor soldiers. They 
have no right of search or arrest in Gaza itself. 
have they the right to take action against the 
Organisation and training of fedayeen groups at 
their source. And UNEF is no army. Their 


orders are “to shout and not shoot” unless 
directly attacked; and it is improbable that 
determined raiders will be deterred by shouters. 
The UNEF soldiers and officers themselves 
appear bewildered by their orders; one cynically 
commented to an American correspondent last 
week that they have become “Nasser’s border 
guards.” 

What then is left for UNEF to do? According 
to the agreement reached by Mr. Hammarskjold 
when he was last in Cairo, the task of UNEF is to 
assist the Egyptian authorities in Gaza in the pre- 
vention of infiltration. The responsibility for pre- 
vention is in the hands of the Egyptian-officered 
Gaza police—the same police who one year ago 
ambushed and killed a villager in the fields of 
Nahal Oz. With UNEF thus ineffectual as a 
deterrent to infiltration,.the question of the pro- 
posed mined and barbed-wire fence along the 
demarcation line assumes greater importance. 
While Nasser continues his state of belligerency 
against Israel, it is realised here that there is no 
solution to the border problem. Nevertheless, it 
is believed that the projected fence would act as 
some sort of obstacle to night raiding. But this 
appears to be too radical for General Burns. Seek- 
ing a compromise between Nasser’s adamant 
refusal to have a fence at all and the Israel demand 
for 70 kilometres of barbed wire, he is prepared 
to strike a bargain and agree on 27. The question 
being asked by Israelis is who will stop the 
fedayeen exploiting the remaining 47 kilometre 
gap. 

UNEF performance over the past weeks has 
led to a rapid deterioration of relatioris between 
Israel and the UN secretariat. For Israelis this 
does not mean with the UN itself, since they feel 
that the General Assembly decision of November 
is being violated. They have been somewhat 
heartened in the last few weeks to note that other 
countries have expressed alarm at recent develop- 
ments in Gaza. One indication of this was the 
recent statement in the Canadian House of Com- 
mons by Mr. Lester Pearson, the original advocate 
of UNEF, that he believes it would be a construc- 
tive idea for a sub-committee to investigate the 


559 
Gaza situation on the spot and that this will be 
raised at the next UNEF Advisory Committee 
meeting. 


Amman 


Mobocracy 


John Dugdale, M.P., writes: Until Hussein and 
the army took over last week Jordan was ruled 
nominally by a democratically elected parliament 
with a Cabinet depending on a parliamentary 
majority. There have, indeed, been frequent 
changes of government and superficially the 
Jordan government looked as democratic as the 
French. But the resemblance was purely super- 
ficial. In fact, Jordan has been ruled ever since 
the assassination of King Abdullah by something 
which can only be described as mobocracy. 

The main centre of mob violence has been the 
refugee camps. When Jordan was first set up, 
the ‘refugees who had come over the Israeli 
frontier were put into camps as near to the 
frontier as possible. I went last year to one of 
the largest and found some 30,000 men, women 
and children who had been there for eight or 
nine years. They were fed, clothed, doctored and 
educated by the U.N. with both efficiency and 
kindness. But the men had absolutely nothing 
whatever to do but to sit and think about the 
homes they had left behind them. For ten years 
they have sat like this, and it is scarcely to be 
wondered at if they have become embittered, and 
embittered they certainly are—against Israel, 
against Britain and now against America. When 
I went to the camp I had to pretend to be a 
U.N. doctor, as I was told it was definitely 
unsafe for it to be known that a British member 
of parliament was in the camp. If this had got 
around there would almost certainly have been 
riots. From time to time, and more and more 
frequently during recent years, their bitterness— 
played on by paid agitators inside the camp— 
erupts into active violence. 

The refugees have friends everywhere; no 
government dare act without their approval. When 
I was there no minister dare even visit the camp. 
And they form nearly a third of the entire popu- 
lation. If one can imagine a situation in this 
country where one in every three of the popula- 
tion were in refugee camps, which no minister 
dared visit and which were full of agents from 
a foreign country,.one can have some faint con- 
ception of conditions in Jordan today. Add to ita 
constant stream of Egyptian and Syrian propa- 
ganda, and you have a picture of a country in 
chaos. At the moment, of course, Hussein has 
established martial law and there is, at least, order. 
But no country can live permanently in a state of 
martial law. 

What is the alternative? I personally believe 
that it is to admit that the creation of Jordan was 
a mistake. Unless oil is found there it can never 
be economically viable, and it is strategically in 
an impossible position. It is certainly not worth 
while spending British money and losing British 
lives to preserve it, and whatever America does 
we certainly should take no part in a war to up- 
hold Jordan’s “integrity.” If its own govern- 
ment cannot hold it together, it must cease to 
exist as an independent state and be divided up 
among its neighbours. But this does not mean 
giving it to Nasser; far from it. In my opinion, 
the greater part of the country should go to Iraq. 
Iraq is, for an Arab country, remarkably pros- 
perous, and prosperity is spread among the people 
more than it is in some other Arab countries. 
Large numbers of Jordanian refugees could be 
given employment in a “Greater Iraq” at rela- 
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tively high wages. If Iraq is to take over a large 
section of Jordan, it must be on condition that 
the refugee problem is solved by closing the 
camps and settling the refugees on the land, or 
giving them employment in industry. 


Westminster 
Tea and Calculation 


The Central Lobby, which usually hums and 
buzzes like a main-line railway station, was as 
silent as a museum in the off-season. The public 
gallery, usually so crammed, was almost empty; 
and in the Chamber itself there was only a 
sprinkling of members, staring moodily at the 
sunblinds, unwilling tokens of parliament’s 
determination to get back to work after the 
Easter recess. In the whole Palace of Westminster 
only one man seemed brisk, eager and alert; and 
that was Mr. Reginald Maudling, the Paymaster 
General, who would look brisk, eager and alert 
even on a croquet lawn on the hottest of summer 
afternoons. 

Maudling gave an extraordinary performance. 
If one shut one’s eyes and merely listened, one 
thought that he was reading a carefully prepared 
manuscript, the sort of paper which some un- 
usually articulate scientist might read to the Royal 
Society. But when one looked, one saw that 
Maudling, opening for the government on the 
complicated technical subject of Britain’s power 
supplies, was without benefit of a single note. 
These figures, this compendium of facts per- 
fectly marshalled, was coming straight out of his 
head. Straight out? That would have been dull. 
With carefully contrived artifice, Maudling gave 
the impression that he was thinking on his feet, 
that he was working it all out as he went along. 
Here, he said, was the problem. Let’s see. In- 
dustrial production would rise by roughly 





3.50017 per cent. a year during the next ten years, 
and consumption of energy by something like 
1.9909 per cent. a year during the same period. 
That would mean that we should need—here his 
hands seemed to be reaching for the chalk and 
his eyes to be peering at the blackboard—yes, 
that was right, 300,000,000 tons of coal equiva- 
lent in 1965. So we should need—here he lifted 
his eyes to the ceiling and struggled with the cal- 
culation—yes, 60,000,000 tons of coal equivalent, 
or was it 60,000,001 tons, extra by 1965. Well, 
anyway, the House could take it that 60,000,000 
tons was near enough. Now, how were we to get 
that amount? It was a puzzling problem. 
Maudling’s dark brows knitted, his hands gently 
stroked the despatch box, his eyes narrowed in 
intense concentration. Could the gap be closed? 
The House by now had sat up, mesmerised by 
Maudling’s performance. There was the express 
hurtling round the corner. There was ‘Pearl 
White tied to the rails. Could Maudling save 
her? Deftly he undid the first knot. There 
would, he said, be an increase of so much in coal 
production. A faint gleam of hope, this, but the 
atmosphere was still tense. Maudling cast 
around for some other aid. The atomic energy 
programme? Of course. Bring it here quick. 
That would help. But what else? Hurry with 
those increased oil imports. Saving fuel? Un- 
derground gasification of coal? Slagging gasifiers 
(whatever they might be)? Breathlessly the 
House watched as Maudling cut through the 
remaining knots and there at last, to everyone’s 
relief, and in the nick of time, the girl was free. 
Exhausted members left their seats to settle their 
nerves with strong cups of tea. 

But in the relaxed atmosphere of the tea room, 
doubts began to creep in. Those who had been 
carried unthinkingly along by the unfolding drama 
now began to ask themselves questions. What 
had Maudling’s performance really amounted to? 
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He had stated the problem all right—that 
his mathematics were correct and you could 
they were. He had stated all right the 
which everyone wanted to see—a Britain 
ably free from power worries by 1965. aa J 
between there seemed to be something missing 
That enormous increase in coal production ang 
in the production of atomic power—of course we 
all wanted that. But both would need : 
quantities of, for example, steel. How way 
Maudling going to get the increased steel produc. 
tion? Or, if he could not get all he wanted by 
increased production, how was he. going to see 
that his programme was top of the queue for what 
steel there was? ‘Those imcreased oil imports— 
where were they coming from, how were 
getting here and how were they being paid for? 

Suddenly this masterly exposition came to look 
something of a sham. This at once provoked 
further questions. Maudling, besides being an 
excellent parliamentary performer, has a clear, 
capable brain. He must have seen the gaps ij 
his speech at least as clearly as his audience. Why 
then, had he failed to fill them in? Was it because 
his programme could only be achieved by 
elaborate planning and fairly detailed a and 
that such things must be referred to, if seferred to’ 
at all, only obliquely in the presence of Conserya- 
tives? Or had Maudling fallen into line with his 
chief, the Prime Minister, who believes in govern- 
ment by airy generalisation? Perhaps because the 
yellow sunshine, filtering through the sum 
blinds, had made them soporific or perhaps 
because their thoughts were still in the Easter 
recess even when their bodies were on the green 
leather benches of the House of Commons, the 
opposition did not probe and expose these gaps 
as fully as they might have done. Time is likely 
to do that for them. But, in the matter of power, 
time is not on Britain’s side. 
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The Dilemma of the Doctors 


Tue dispute about doctors’ pay is a matter of 
great public importance. Both the efficiency and 
the morale of the medical profession are at stake. 
Jt is most unfortunate that the government 
should have taken such a cavalier attitude towards 
the whole problem, seeking first to evade the 
‘daim, then deciding that a Royal Commission 
| would buy time, and then making an interim pay 
increase which merely convinced the doctors that 
the Commission was a delaying tactic. Yet there 
are signs that the Royal Commission is taking a 
responsible and urgent view of its task. Indeed, 
there is such confusion about the system and 
the amount of doctors’ pay—and the Guillebaud 
inquiry into the Health Service missed its chance 
to cut through the complex of vested interests— 
that nothing is more needed than a proper 
investigation, both of what doctors are paid and 
what they do for the money. 

On what does the B.M.A. base its present claim 
that the net income of doctors should be raised 
by 24 per cent.? The dispute has its origins in 
the ambiguous formula produced by the Spens 
Committee in 1945, when it proposed that medi- 
cal incomes should be based upon the 1939 range, 
plus a “ betterment ” allowance which should take 
into account changes in the value of money and 
increases in the incomes. of other professions. 
This, the B.M.A. now insists, means that in- 
creases in the cost-of-living should lead auto- 
matically to an increase in doctors’ pay and that 
‘the medical profession should retain its “ differen- 
tial” But the formula does not answer certain 
ctucial questions. What if the cost-of-living rises, 
but other “professional” incomes do not keep 
pace with it? On which leg of the formula do 
the doctors then stand? And what are the other 
professions, and how should their incomes be 
compared with those of doctors, who enjoy sub- 
stantial indirect benefits in the form of subsidies 
for such “practice expenses” as their cars, 
houses, telephones, secretaries, even their gardens? 
No one has tried to interpret this formula in 
terms. When the problem was given to Mr. 
Justice Danckwerts in 1952, he produced an 
award which gave the doctors a retrospective 
increase in pay, but he did not state how he had 
atrived at the amount nor did he indicate how 
any future increases under the Spens formula 
should be worked out. 

' The Danckwerts award has remained the 
method of paying doctors until the present claim. 
It assumes that the average net earnings of 
doctors are £2,222. This amount is then multi- 
plied by the number of doctors. To the total is 
added the total of “practice expenses ”—reached 
by sampling returns to the Inland Revenue—and 
then, after deducting about two million pounds 
for the priyate earnings of doctors, the whole sum 


is shared out among the doctors in proportion to" 


the number of their patients. Without examining 
the complexities of this method of payment, and 
the even greater complications of consultants’ 
fees, it is clear that this system favours doctors 
with large lists, that it enables them to shift the 
burden of rising expenses to a large extent on to 
the Treasury, and that it underestimates what 
many doctors actually earn from private patients, 
Msurance companies and industrial firms. There 
is also, as The Practitioner points out in a refresh- 
ingly self-critical article, the vexed question of 
low-paid assistants, denied -partnérships but 
helping to increase their employers’ net takings. 
| We do not suggest that all doctors are 
adequately paid, or that the present income-struc- 
ture of the medical profession is satisfactory. On 


the contrary, there are some general practitioners 
who are underpaid, and others take on too much 
work in order to increase their incomes. And, as 
the government recognised in making the interim 
increase for junior hospital staffs 10 per cent. 
rather than the general 5 per cent., the younger 
registrars and house-officers are for the most part 
underpaid and overworked. 

Yet the B.M.A. is asking for a flat increase 
without any attempt to shift the relative rewards 
of the profession, and without being prepared to 
discuss how much work is done in return for these 
rewards. Consider, for instance, the way in 
which the B.M.A. has shifted its ground. It 
bases its case upon the Spens formula. But 
before that it rested its claim upon the argument 
that practitioners were asked to do more work 
than they were paid to do. In 1937, it promoted 
an inquiry by Professor Bradford Hill which 
showed that the average doctor saw his panel 
patients about five times a year. In 1952, it pro- 
moted a similar inquiry. The report has never 
been published. Why not? We note that the 
B.M.A. no longer claims that the doctors are 
doing more work. Could it be that some of them 
are doing less? The average number of patients 
per doctor is less now than before the war, and 
though the B.M.A. is discreetly silent about its 
1952 inquiry, the government social survey 
showed that in 1949-50 doctors saw their male 
patients between 16 and 64 only about 34 times 
a year. Moreover, as The Practitioner points out, 
many doctors are simply pushing routine cases 
on to the hospitals. The Commission would also 
do well to study the interesting development of 
the emergency call service, a private venture 
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which relieves doctors of the burden of night- 
calls—for a fee recoverable as “ practice expenses.” 

There is, moreover, another aspect of the Spens 
formula. As Professor Titmuss rightly urged in 
a letter to The Times on February 1, the Spens 
Committee not only assumed that the advent of 
the Health Service would mean more work for the 
doctors in general practice: it also made allowance 
for the expense that doctors incurred for life 
insurance and for retirement. But there is a special 
National Health Service superannuation scheme 
which, as Professor Titmuss pointed out, in 
many respects “is more generous than that 
enjoyed by other professions, for example, 
teachers and university staffs.” The B.M.A. 
answer to this criticism is that the doctors are 
forgoing current spending power for the sake 
of “rather greater ” retirement benefits. But how 
long has the amount of superannuation been 
“beside the point” in assessing the relative 
rewards of an occupation? It is directly related 
to it, just as the security which doctors enjoy must 
be taken into account in assessing how much 
society should pay them for their services. 

Part of the difficulty of this problem—it is, 
indeed, the central dilemma raised by this dispute 
—is that the doctors have a peculiarly privileged 
position in our society. They regulate the entry, 
the standards, the ethics and, to a large extent, 
the structure of their profession. But they also 
deploy the monopoly power they thereby wield to 
strengthen their business interests. The mores 
of public-service and self-interest are hopelessly 
mixed up. That is all the more reason why the 
public interest requires the Royal Commission to 
look very carefully at the methods (as well as the 
amount) of paying the doctors. This week’s news 
suggests that the doctors are now showing 
welcome signs of collaboration. 


Poland’s New Model Economy 


“THe Russians, after their October Revolution, 
tried to build Socialism despite the capitalist 
encirclement of their country. We, after our 
October Revolution of 1956, are trying to build 
Socialism despite the Socialist encirclement of our 


country.” This is the definition of Poland’s 
problem which circulates in the cafés of Warsaw 
today. It is, of course, somewhat flippant, but 
it is a good enough summary of the ambitions of 
Poland’s present leaders and of the limitations 
within which they are working. I explained, in 
a previous article, that Poland’s membership of 
the Socialist camp is forcing Gomulka to temper 
the revisionist ardour of the Polish intellectuals 
and to adopt a prudent attitude in the field of 
foreign affairs. But such concessions do not 
mean that the Poles have renounced their rights 
to conduct a highly original experiment within 
their proper domain of internal affairs. They 
believe that the relative freedom from Soviet 
domination, which they secured last October, will 
allow them to reshape from top to bottom what 
they call the “economic model” of their society. 

For this reason, I am astonished that so many 
western left-wing politicians and journalists, who 
have recently visited the Polish capital, and who 
attach such great importance to the smallest 
changes on the staff of Warsaw newspapers, have 
had so little to say about the great debate on the 
economic model which is now taking place in 
Poland. Hardly a single newspaper in London 
or in Paris has published the news, for example, 
of the creation in Poland of an Economic Council, 
or described the work it is doing. Yet the 
Council, which was set up for a two-year period 


beginning on January 1, 1957, and which has 
30 members, has been given the task of direct- 
ing this transformation of the Polish economy. 
Its chairman is Professor Oscar Lange, well- 
known in Britain and the U.S. A distinguished 
brains trust of economists, sociologists and tech- 
nicians has been built up around him and they 
are already directing not merely long-term plan- 
ning, but current economic policy. 

For, let it be said at once, between the aim 
of the Polish Communists to create a new type 
of economy and their chances of fulfilling it lies 
an enormous obstacle: the virtual breakdown of 
the Polish economic structure. Before deciding 
the future, the men who rule Poland must 
conquer the present. And present prospects are 
dismal. I recall that a year ago, when I was 
making my first visit to Poland since Stalin’s 
death, I met many Polish friends who main- 
tained that the economic crisis—which led to the 
Poznan riots—was only temporary and could 
easily be solved. “Look,” they said to me, “in 
spite of all the mistakes made in our economic 
policy, we have nevertheless created a powerful 
heavy industrial base. We produce five million 
tons of steel a year, and we are not on the whole 
a poor, undeveloped country like Yugoslavia. 
As soon as we have freed ourselves from Russian 
exploitation and removed the. stranglehold of 
bureaucracy, above all in the country areas, 
Poland will become very rapidly a prosperous 
country.” At that stage, then, the recipe for 
prosperity was a simple one: get rid of the 
Russians and cut down the bureaucrats; after that 
everything would be perfect. This touching faith 
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was, so firmly established in the hearts of most 
Poles that, when Gomulka, in his first public 
speech, reminded them of Poland’s enormous 
debt to Russia, people began spontaneously in 
every city to come to editorial offices with their 
own plan for saving money and with family heir- 
looms, such as jewellery. “Give that to 
Gomulka,” they said, “so he can pay our debts 
to Russia and so that the Russians can leave as 
quickly as possible.” 

As we now know, these pathetic gifts were not 
necessary. Soviet Russia not only cancelled 
Poland’s debts but also gave Gomulka consider- 
able credit facilities. Nobody today can cite 
Russian exploitation as an excuse. Yet Poland 
is far from being a prosperous country. Having 
said this, I don’t want to, underestimate the 
damage which Soviet external trade methods 
had done to the Polish economy during the years 
before Gomulka came to power. But I think 
that their principal error did not lie in any par- 
ticular trade treaty, but in something which went 
much deeper and which is now much more diffi- 
cult to eradicate: the nightmare system of 
economic planning which Russia forced Poland 
to adopt after 1948. 

I don’t want to describe in detail the way in 
which the Polish economy worked in the period 
before the October Revolution. The point can 
be made briefly. The system of total planning 
which involved giving orders at all levels and 
suppressing all initiative might, though socially 
odious, have proved viable if it had been econom- 
ically successful. But this was not the case. By 
giving absolute priority to certain economic 
objectives, by ignoring normal methods of cost- 
ing and price fixing—as well as consumer needs— 
the economic planners succeeded in creating not 
a smooth working economy but unmitigated 
chaos. What is the retail price of a ton of coal? 
What is the price of a pair of shoes or a tractor? 
Today nobody really knows, because for seven 
years everyone was concerned exclusively with 
reaching arbitrarily fixed levels of production—at 
whatever the cost, even if this meant doubling the 
number of workers in one factory and closing 
down other factories entirely—so that the vital 
regulating and measuring instruments which all 
economies, even unplanned ones, require, were 
shattered beyond recall. 

If an economy were something which one 
could stop for a minute and start up again after 
a pause for reflection, to repair the damage would 
be easy, for the principal defects in the Polish 
economy are sufficiently well known. Unfortun- 
ately they have to be cured within a living 
organism which cannot cease to function even for 
one minute. It is out of the question, for 
example, to shut down a number of marginal or 
underproductive factories or to dismiss surplus 
workers in the big factories, because this would 
create widespread unemployment. It is equally 
impossible to send back to the country all the 
farmworkers who were brought into the towns in 
order to complete high-priority projects in the 
Six-Year Plan. It is even impossible to establish 
price systems based on supply and demand, 
because if this were attempted the acute shortage 
ef consumer goods would inevitably lead to 
inflation and so reduce living standards. 

In short, it is impossible to cure the Polish 
economy by a surgical operation. Instead, the 
economic doctors have resorted to cautious doses 
of medicine. They have revised their invest- 
ment policy and reorganised wage and price 
scales. For essential products and for those in 
short supply prices continue to be controlled from 
the centre, but on strictly commercial lines—that 
is to sdy, without subsidies, at any rate in certain 


industries. Free competition is now allowed for 
artisans, and for agriculture. Compulsory de- 
liveries of food, which were the principal com- 
plaint of the peasants, are being gradually 
suppressed, though the state will continue to act 
as a retailér. In industry, a number of “ experi- 
mental factories ” will work out new management 
methods and a new- wage structure. 

The result of these partial measures seems to 
be very satisfactory in rural areas, but much less 
so in the towns. The peasantry is extremely 
grateful to Gomulka for having removed the 
menace of collectivisation which hung over their 
lives and discouraged production, and they are 
anxious to demonstrate their confidence in the 
new regime. Thus, there has been a sizeable 
peasant migration from southern Poland, where 
there is serious rural overpopulation, towards 
western Poland where much land is still under- 
cultivated; and since compulsory deliveries of 
food were diminished, production (above all of 
milk) has sensibly increased. 

But in industry, on the other hand, reorganisa- 
tional problems are much more difficult. Even 
before Gomulka’s rise to power, workers’ councils 
had been set up spentaneously in some factories. 
Subsequently the new government promulgated 
a law authorising their creation in all factories. 
But the election of councillors who are really 
capable of playing a part in running the factory 
has not proved easy, nor has it been simple to 
co-ordinate central planning with the aspirations 
of individual councils. Personally, I got the 
impression that the workers’ councils are not yet 
ready to play a leading role. In every factory 
their members show a marked tendency to think 
purely of the short-term interests of the workers. 
It is, however, quite clear that such interests 
cannot yet be satisfied; the economic crisis will 
not, for the moment, allow any substantial rise in 
wages, and in any case until the first stage of 
the replanning is completed little autonomy can 
be given to individual factories. For the moment 
the most that the workers’ councils can do is to 
try to increase production and avoid industrial 
disputes. 

Once the present crisis is mastered, what 
should be the long-term characteristic of the 
Polish economy? ‘The central point at issue in 
the current debate on the “ model economy ” is how 
to find planning methods, which can function 
within an economic democracy and within whose 
limits the workers can control the development of 
their country. Having passed through a period 
of overcentralisation the Poles are nevertheless 
anxious to avoid the opposite extreme, as in 
Yugoslavia. They wish to define’ the limits to 
which central planning can be carried and at the 
same time to build in adjustment mechanisms 
which are operated by market forces and so 
establish an order of economic priorities fixed by 
economic laws and not by administrative 
decisions. In short, they want a long-term 
system of planning which will be influenced, 
though not dominated, by consumer demand. In 
addition, the state will continue to influence the 
peasant sector of the economy, which cannot be 
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farmers, and will parti¢gipate in the retail an 
distribution of agricultural products. But 
intervention, it is now. intended, will be he) 
out in a democratic manner: Socialism, — 
words, will come eventually tothe Polish county 
side but it will come voluntarily. ¥ 

The problems which the Polish leaders ae 
tackling are of more than local interest. For 
neither Soviet Russia, nor even less the ‘3 
of the west, has found a foolproof method of © 
planning modern society. Poland could lead the. 
way. But this epportunity has been given to 
what is essentially a poor country, and its A 
to seize it will depend largely on the short-term’ 
economic victories which Gomulka can win | 
That is why foreign aid is so urgent for Poland 
The country is not bankrupt. It can live and 
develop slowly even without external assistance, 
But if it is to undertake this great social experi- 
ment, if it is to evolve a new relation between 
town and country and between different sectorsof 
industry and agriculture, the Polish government 
has need of an economic margin which only 
foreign aid can provide. 

K. S. Karon 


London Diary 


Ir I had needed anything to convince me that 
the government had a bad conscience over the 
H-bomb tests, Selwyn Lioyd’s broadcast in 
Woman’s Hour last Monday would have clinched 
it. The B.B.C. has done an excellent job in rm- 
ning this series; Professors. Rotblat and Penrose, 
both of whom are signatories of the latest report 
of the Atomic Scientists’ Association on strontium 
hazards, had led off with serious surveys of the 
scientific and medical effects of the bomb and 
had aroused first-class listener response. One 
would have thought that the Foreign Secretary 
would at least have shown some respect for these 
scientific anxieties. Instead, when asked by Bob 
McKenzie to comment on them, he first tried 
to sidetrack the issue by claiming that “they do 
come, you know, a good deal from non-scientific 
sources,” and when brought back firmly to the 
findings of the A.S.A.’s Committee persisted in 
the favourite smear of the morally bankrupt. . .. 
“Well they come—a great deal of this kind of 
argument comes from people with strong fellow- 
travelling tendencies and leanings.” There can 
be little doubt that he intended deliberately to 
smear the Association; perhaps he doesn’t realise 
that Sir John Cockcroft, Director of the Atomic 
Energy Research establishment at Harwell, is one 
of its Vice-Presidents? No doubt the scientists 
in private employment who are directly concerned 
can look after themselves; but the thought that 
we have a man of this calibre as Foreign Secretary 
is frightening. ; 
* * * 


Once again the French police have seized 
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Claude Bourdet’s outspoken - journal, France- 
Observateur. Last time its crime seems to have 
been that it carried an article headed “ Silence is ” 


atrocity allegations from Algeria, but to protest 
against the policy of M. Mollet’s government in 
suppressing such information. About two-thirds 
of the readers were prevented from receiving the 
paper. A second seizure has been carried out 
again this week. The issue contained a series of 
letters which a young soldier had written to his” 
father; they showed how an innocent young 
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F pow has in France seems doubtful, but it looks 
4 «s if the present government, which calls itself 

Socialist, feels that it can safely get away with 

what in the past we should have called Fascism. 

# * * * ‘ 

A Washington court has convicted Dr. Otto 
Nathan of contempt of Congress. Dr. Nathan 
refused, on grounds of principle, to tell the Un- 
American Activities Committee whether or not 
he had been a member of the Communist Party. 
As a matter of fact, Dr. Nathan—who was 
Finstein’s closest friend and literary executor— 
has already stated on oath at a passport hearing 
two years ago that he had never been a Com- 
munist, either in Germany or in the U.S., and 











pie he referred the Committee to that statement. 
for Poland, He was given a Passport to come to Europe to 
n live and settle Einstein’s affairs. Since his return, the 
| assistance | Committee has been hounding him. He has 
cial Cou “sefused to give an inch, insisting that Einstein 
in Hes was right in arguing that a man should go to 
nt sectorsof jail rather than help whittle away personal free- 
governihent dom. In two weeks, Arthur age ype comes 
og. Cee for trial on a similar charge of contempt. 
which only : * * * * 
S. Karon Dr. Fairfield is probably right about the 
| authenticity of the Casement diary; she is cer- 
tainly right that the Home Office should be 
compelled to come clean about it. Is the reason 
ry | for its evasion merely shame about the use 
+» | made of the diary to stifle the appeal for a 
ce me that | reprieve? It is this part of the Noyes book that 
€ Over the | rouses me to fury. That the Attorney-General, 
‘oadcast im | himself a supporter of treason in Ulster, should 
ve clinched | have acted as prosecutor of his political opponent, 
job in run- gone about during and after the trial showing 
nd Penrose, passages from the diary to persons who might 
atest report | be tempted to ask for his reprieve and then 
n strontium } expressed delight that he had succeeded in 
veys of the | getting Casement executed, is surely loathsome. 
bomb and } J am told, on excellent authority, that he even 
onse. One | fed tasty extracts of pornography from the diary 
n Secretary | to select dinner parties of his male and female 
ct for these | friends. I read Alfred Noyes’s book during the 
xed by Bob ff night and went to sleep. I woke up a few 
; first tried | minutes later and turned on the light so that I 
t “ they do. could scribble on a piece af paper by my bedside 


these words: “Those who do not believe in hell 
may regret that they cannot believe that Birken- 
head is in it; those who do believe in hell will 
fegret that the ethics of their religion forbid 
them rejoicing in the knowledge of his torments.” 
And I agreed with myself next morning. 
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There can - + * 
iberately to As an example of the type of programme 
esn’t realis¢ §} which the Third does, and which no other radio 
the Atomic § service would ever do, take the dramatic reading 
well, isome last week of Lowes Dickinson’s Modern 
le scienusts § Symposium. There was a time when this was 
y concerned § my favourite book; whether my friends were 
rought that § equally impressed after I had insisted on reading 
n Secretary § it aloud—which was my habit in those days—I 
*§ don’t know. Professionally read, it stands up 
_ , § Superbly today, even though it was published 50 
ave seized 


years ago. But surely it was an error for the 
BBC. not to explain the period and intention of 
What is, after all, now a period piece. How many 
listeners today would realise that the old Tory, 
Whose point of view comes first, is an earlier 
Salisbury, characteristically retiring before he 
need, and that the eloquent Liberal who follows 
is Gladstone, and the ironic Jew who pulls him 








ceiving the’ to pieces is Disraeli? ven more odd, it seemed 
carried Out # to Me, not to explain that the peculiar brand of 
a —_— sm, which seems so remote today, is 





that expounded by Sidney Webb in the Nine- 
tes, and that the philosophy put forward by the 
last speaker is Dickinson’s interpretation of 
George Meredith. Without such a key it seemed 






to me that much of the wit and meaning of this 
superb dialogue must have been lost. 
* * * 


Not many tough writers are personally tough. 
Roy Campbell was. In his later years before 
he went to live in Portugal, he could be seen 
limping into London restaurants looking like a 
returned colonial uncle, shrewd, garrulous, 
starred by wounds and bruises, softened by time, 
but with a mild eye cocked wistfully for trouble. 
He had had a wild, free life as a boy in Natal 
and Rhodesia and, when he grew up, he found 
the literary life of South Africa provincial and 
tame. For him poetry was one more form of 
action, like going to sea, bull-fighting, circus 
riding and war; and so was history. He wrote: 
“To acquire my own sense of history I have had 
to live it physically through every phase: from 
paddling a coracle which we had in Wales, to 
piloting a speed boat and a glider; from riding 
bare-backed horses to the latest thing in moun- 
tain climbing with Matchless motorbikes; from 
a sling and an assegai to a Vickers machine 
gun.” He wrote in the elation of a prolonged 
boyhood. There were the god-like animals you 
hunted: the lion, the leopard, the koodoo, the 
hippo, the klipspringer, the crocodile, the baboon; 
and there were the sinister humans—perhaps 
projections of the detested and sadistic school- 
master who had taken it out of him in Durban— 
Reds, intellectuals, Jews, homosexuals, Proteg- 
tants, Freemasons, atheists, psychoanalysts, dead 
hostesses and detested poets, led by the mild 
figure of Havelock Ellis. Campbell’s Fascism 
sprang from a schoolboy’s hagiography. In 
polemical hatred he was, as I seem to remember 
him saying somewhere, a mere picador to the 
matador of Wyndham Lewis. 


* * * 


Anything can happen in London. Even a bus 
can take the wrong turning. Very surprising 
when it happens. Instead of turning into Oxford 
Street, our driver charged across Oxford Circus 
to the top of Upper Regent Street, where he 
pulled up in full career. There happened not 
to be much traffic, and a laughing policeman 
helped us to make a ponderous. reverse like 
a hippopotamus which suddenly discovers a snake 
in his bath. A trivial affair. But it was the 
people in the bus who interested me. They all 
rose in their seats protesting, peering at the 
driver, laughing. If there had been personal 
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incident, say an argument about fares with a 
bit of bad feeling, then we should all have sat 
silent, buried deeper in our evening papers, with 
only our ears red. But this was a cosmic event. 
Buses, unlike women, do not go wrong. The 
impossible had happened. “For 40 years,” I 
said, “I have travelled in London buses and 
never seen that happen.” The couple in the next 
seat cordially agreed. And so did a girl sitting 
behind me, who then discovered that she knew 
who I was and remembered where she had seen 
me before. She just had time to tell me this before 
I got off at the next bus stop. We were no longer 
an odd collection of passengers but a group of 
people who had enjoyed a common experience. 
It might have been an air raid. 
CRITIC 


This England 


Prizes: £1 for the first entry and 5/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a postcard. 


Much is heard of the risk that our grandchildren 
may be born deformed and imbecile as a result of 
test explosions. 

Nothing is said of the far greater risk that those 
same grandchildren would almost certainly be born 
little Communists if it were not for the bomb and 
our testing of it. For my unborn grandchildren 
I know which risk I’d take—Letter in News 
Chronicle. (G. M. Green.) 


The news that North Cotes aerodrome, near 
Grimsby, is to be converted into a guided missile 
station has resulted in little reaction so far from 
the inhabitants. Their main anxiety at present is 
whether the missiles will interfere with local TV 
reception.—Yorkshire Post. (S. Wilkinson.) 


New Barnet boy (14) sent approved school from 
Barnet as beyond control, said: “When I hit my 
mother I always have good cause.”—Evening News. 
(G. D. Gregory.) 


Unstable Community 


“Singapore is not a stable community. . . . There 
should not be self-rule at all if part of the population 
cannot be trusted with it.” 

Daily Express leader. 


Macmillan had a little bomb 
Which he was asked to stop; 

He toid his critics that 4 plomb 
The bomb was sure to drop. 


“Everyone knows,” Macmillan droned 
(While Tories cheered and yelled), 

“That if these tests should be postponed 
They never will be held.” 


Macmillan in that hour betrayed 
His formula for peace: 

That murder must not be delayed 
For fear that it should cease. 


Now had he spoken in a pub 
(Provided he was drunk) 

His words a kindly man might dub 
Inebriated bunk. 


Not so, nor in a Looney Bin, 
But in affairs of State 
A Premier was speaking in 
A serious debate. 
* * a7 


While Solon Beaverbrook attacks 
Self-rule at Singapore 

Our homicidal maniacs 
Concern me rather more: 


The Village Hampdens of the past, 
‘Poor devils, did their best— 
The Village Idiots at last 
Put Freedom to the Test. 


REGINALD REYNOLDS 








"The Three Magi 


Tue current trouble in Jordan is another in- 
stance of how badly the American policy-makers 
have botched the problems of Middle East policy. 
There was little enough stability in Jordan, but 
—whatever it was—the threat to it comes from a 
mass-feeling which uses Nasser as its hero image 
and Russian weapons as a potential persuader. 
If the West is to meet the challenge of this 
revolutionary feeling over the long span it can- 
not rely upon the Arab Legion or the Sixth Fleet 
or the monarchical principle. The failure to find 
idea-weapons of any kind (surely the idea of the 
UN can have no place here) is the great failure 
of western policy, and in it Eden and Dulles are 
equally implicated. 

The reader will perhaps forgive me if, indulg- 
ing in a perversely bitter American chauvinism, 
I assert that in Middle East matters Secretary 
Dulles has shown fully as great a talent for 
catastrophe as Eden. Yet he remains solidly en- 
trenched in his job, as if he had been bringing 
off successes week after week. I am inclined to 
agree with his new biographer, John R. Beal, in 
calling him a worker of miracles, but the true 
miracle is his own political survival in the face 
of his disastrous policies. One reason is that he 
is encased in the armour of President Eisen- 
hower’s belief in him, and Eisenhower, in turn, 
still trails a few bedraggled clouds of his own 
former godhead glory. 

What has happened is that the Republicans are 
too frightened about losing power to admit any 
genuine doubts about the foreign policy of their 
leadership: the only issue splitting Republicans 
today in a serious way is the monstrous Budget 
and the failure to cut taxes. The Democrats, in 
turn, are too split by the North-South cleavage 
to push with any energy the issue of Middle East 
policy—or, for that matter, anything else. 

As a result no one has seriously confronted 
Dulles with the two big facts about the failure 
of his policy. One is that the western nations 
have never managed to use their bargaining 
power with the Nasser regime on the issue of 
the international control of the Canal. They had 
the chance before the British withdrew from the 
Canal Zone, they had it again at the time of the 
fiasco of the Suez war, when British and French 
withdrawal could have been conditioned on get- 
ting an agreement from Nasser. They had it a 
third time before the pullback of the Israeli 
troops from Sinai and the Gaza Strip; and they 
had it a fourth time (perhaps finally) when Nasser 
was dependent on the U.S. and U.N. for dredging 
and clearing the Canal. In each case the bargain- 
ing occasion was almost casually thrown away— 
an ironic fact when one considers how much 
Dulles has stressed the concept of bargaining 
from a position of strength. 

The second big failure lies, as I have sug- 
gested, in the failure to challenge the twin ideas 
of Communism and nationalist Nasserism in the 
Middle East with a more vigorous fighting faith. 
The fact of the Moscow-Cairo axis has never 
been clearly made the target of American attack, 
because it has been a cardinal principle of policy 
that Nasser’s feelings must not be too brusquely 
wounded. Because Dulles has not dared to make 
this attack, he has not been able to reach the 
Arab intellectuals with the evidence of Hungary 
as proof of what happens when the Russians 
acquire a satellite. He has not been able to argue 
that Nasser’s nationalism is a fake brand (even 
the pitiful nationalism of King Hussein is more 
genuine), and that the social reforms that go with 
Communism end up as dust and ashes, mixed 


with blood. Instead,\there has been only the 
doubtful nourishment of the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine, backed up by a show of force. 

No doubt the adherents of Mr. Dulles would 
regard this as the naive analysis characteristic of 
liberal American intellectuals. There is a vaunted 
smell of sulphur in the Dulles camp—the 
pathetic eagerness of the Secretary of State to 
be recognised as the Machiavelli or Talleyrand of 
our time, who moves in his complex and devious 
ways his wonders to perform. There is even an 
elaborate theory which the Time and Life staffers 
will confide to you in whispers—the theory that 
Eisenhower (who, théy say, has come to hate 
Nasser as he once hated McCarthy) will in time 
destroy Nasserism by the same lethal indirec- 
tions and at the same deceptively delayed pace 
as he used to destroy McCarthyism. 

It profits little to point out, when this theory 
is whispered to you, that McCarthyism almost 
strangled American freedom before Eisenhower 
was roused from his above-the-battle lethargy 
of detachment and finally decided to do battle 
in the McCarthy-army hearings and in the 
Senate censure resolution. It profits equally 
little to wonder why Eisenhower and Dulles have 
been at such pains to rescue and preserve Nasser 
if they plan in time to destroy the unholy 
alliance of Nasserism and Communism. 

What has actually happened is that American 
policy is being shaped by a new trio—Eisenhower, 
Hammerskjold and Dulles. Except for the 
Eisenhower doctrine and its possible application 
in the Jordan struggle, the legalism of the U.N. has 
been thrust into the foreground to conceal the lack 
of a clear national policy and to deflect criticism 
of it both by Nasser and by his opponents. In the 
light of this trend the familiar charge that Ameri- 
can imperialism has a far-flung network of pro- 
consuls moving out to govern the world takes on 
the character of a joke. 

Of the three, President Eisenhower is the least 
complex and difficult to describe. Trained as an 
army administrator, he showed in the European 
theatre of war a striking capacity for the dip- 
lomacy of warfare. His tendency has been to blur 
the edges of conflict, and to refuse to recognise 
real dangers or cut his way sharply through them. 
During World War II he had Roosevelt to set his 
course, afterwards for several years he had Harry 
Truman. When he himself reached the White 
House he found the Presidency a lonely place. 
This man who has been twice elected as President 
because he is a father figure to so many Americans 
seems himself to need a father to set his: goals. 
He has found what he has sought—not in any 
man, but in the U.N. itself. 

The case of Dag Hammerskjold is more com- 
plex. He is a sensitive, tangled personality, whose 
diplomatic training has frozen him verbally and 
externally into the fixed image of neutrality, with- 
out resolving the undoubted intensities within 
him. Inordiriately wary of ever saying anything 
that could be construed as an opinion, he has 
fallen back on a weird disembodied language 
which is all double-talk, sheathed with seven veils 
that yield only to those adept at stripping them 
away. Fearful of betraying himself into anything 
subst-ntive, he takes refuge in a legalism dis- 
sociated from the power realities of our time. Yet 
no man can strip himself of the conditionings of 
his personality, and for Hammerskjold the evoca- 
tive image seems to be that of a revolutionary 
nationalism freed from imperial domination. This 
bent towards romanticising the new nation-states 
has prevented him from seeing that Nasser is 
neither Nehru nor U Nu but a sawdust Caesar, 
using the Communists and being used by them, 
obsessed with a design for anew Pan-Arab empire. 
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If Eisenhower is the father-in-need-of-2-father, 
and if Harmmerskjold is the legalist-on-a-rainbow, 
who is Dulles, what is he? His self-image is tha 
of a devilishly clever man who knows all ‘the 
diplomatic tricks and is determined to yse them 
on the side of the saints, in the cause of peace on 
earth. His biographer tells us—what we Might 
have guessed—that he has read and been deeply 
influenced by Arnold Toynbee—and especially 
by the concept of challenge-and-response. He had 
thought of becoming a minister of the gospel, 
until he changed his mind and studied law, Bur 
beyond both law and the ministry there was the 
life-long determination to become Secretary of 
State, and to make the crucial decisions of the 
world’s greatest power. 

One cannot understand Dulles without remem. 
bering that he contains within himself all three 
impulses—that of the man of God, that of lawyer 
with a brief, that of a Machiavelli at a time of the 
breaking and making of nations. Caught between 
them he has had to wrestle with himself to make 
all three meet and march together. But he has 
succeeded only in operating on three levels, and 
commuting between them. He wants world 
peace and the Kingdom of God on earth—but he 
also wants to keep the Arab oil reserves in Ameri- 
can hands, whether by saving Nasser or destroy. 


' ing Nasser. How capable he is of playing a 


double-game has been shown repeatedly. Jus 
at the time when he was assuring the Arabs that 
Israel would get no American arms, he was giving 
his secret blessing to the sale of French and 
Canadian planes to Israel. If he could achieve 
his power objective by betraying Israel and 
making it expendable—which. go¢és for Britain 
and France as well—he would find in his well- 
stored legal and moral armoury a stock of 
rationalisations to assuage his conscience. This 
is Dulles Agonistes, Dulles the overreacher, 

And these three together are the three Magi 
in the desert of the contemporary power scene, 
bearing gifts to a God still unborn. 

New York. Max LERNER 


Fleet Street 
Notebook 


Tue battle of the giants is now on—using the 
term giants in its quite literal sense of physical 
size. Since the beginning of this year restric- 
tions on the size of newspapers, imposed at the 
beginning of the war and continued after it, have 
ceased. In this respect, although not yet in al 
others, newspapers are now free to consume 
what newsprint they can afford. And it is now 
quite clear that those with the money to do % 
intend to outgun their weaker competitors. im 
every possible way. So far the paper to suffer 
most, now that the race is open, is the Dally 
Herald, with the News Chronicle only a nos 
ahead. On most days the Herald, and almost 3 
frequently the News Chronicle, is now only half 
the size of that offered by the Daily Express for 
the same money. The Express is now very often 
16 pages, rarely less than 12; the Herald and 
News Chronicle normally eight. In fact during 
the month of April just ended, the Expres 
offered its readers a wtal of 90 more pages 
news, features—and advértisements—than the 
Herald did for the same money, and 72 mor 
than the News Chronicle. And, although th 
gap between the Express and the Mail in thi 
period was less—22 pages—the Express is cleatly 
determined to show that whatever anyone clst§- 











does it can do bigger. Meanwhile the Mirror 8% © 
























































the things they say! 


Did you see in the press the other day how short of engineering technologists we are becoming? 




















Every year, it seems, there are more than 50,000 new technologists in Russia, 


and more than 20,000 in America. But the figure for Britain is only 3,000! 





Yes, it’s a big problem, all right. 


What I want to know is: Why doesn’t industry do something about it? 

1—using the 

: of physical § © rime ; ‘ 

year restric- After all, it’s industrial firms that need the technologists — 
d at the 

ene it have they should help the Universities to produce them. 

ot yet in al 


. Many do. For instance, 1.C.I. gives over £200,000 to the Universities every 
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year for a variety of purposes, including research fellowships and grants to 





a new scheme of Transfer Scholarships. 
These will enable young men who haven’t studied 


Science at school to prepare themselves to take it at the University. 





This scheme will do something to help us get the extra 





. XY. technologists that Britain so hadly needs. 
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now pretty regularly publishing 20 or 24 tabloid 
size pages against the Sketch’s 16. 

This is a battle in which money counts—money 
and of course advertising, which is money spelt 
a different way. The Express can afford to pro- 
duce papers of this size in an all-out effort to add 
more and more to its 4,000,000-odd readers, not 
only because it has very large reserves but also 
because it can pull in more or less all the adver- 
tisements it needs at a rate which works out at 
around £5,000 a page. Neither the Herald nor 
the Chronicle—with substantially lower space 
rates—can. The current advertisement position 
is indeed becoming more and more sombre for 
the weaker popular papers at the same time as 
it becomes more and more glowing for the strong 
ones. The figures are startling. In the first 
quarter of this year the Express revenue from 
display advertising rose by over 13 per cent. 
compared with the first quarter of the previous 
year, while the Herald’s revenue from display 
advertising in the same period fell by just over 
18} per cent. The News Chronicle kept about 
even, the Mail stepped up by about 4} per cent. 

The battle of size, while it is being fought 
particularly ruthlessly in the daily newspaper 
field, is also being waged among Sunday papers, 
where the Sunday Times is now. regularly pro- 
ducing 24-page papers with so many high-priced 
exclusive feature series as to run into the danger 
of making all but the most indomitable of readers 
punch-drunk. before they are more than: half 
way through. This lavish policy is, however, 
already bringing results in rising circulation 
although the Observer (16 pages) is still manag- 
ing to hold the loyalty of its own adherents. 

Two questions arise from all this. One is, of 
course, whether those papers economically only 
able to produce newspapers which in sheer size 
look poor value for money in comparison with 
others will continue to. be able to hold readers 
now that the chips are down. Are they likely to 
be crushed by the sheer weight of their pros- 
perous competitors? The answer to this question 
is not necessarily simple or certain. The 
immense war and post-war rise in newspaper 
circulations came with small papers. It is not 
yet proved that all readers, as a matter of course, 
welcome more and more pages. The liking for 
being able to skim quickly through the news may 
remain, despite all temptations—although it has 
to be said that the evidence so far.is running the 
other way. Certainly it seems unlikely that those 
newspapers such as the Herald and the News 
Chronicle, which cannot afford to put on weight, 
can hold readers against the pull of the Express 
and the Mail by simply doing less of the same 
thing. War-time economies forced all news- 
papers to develop a technique of concentrated 
news reporting—of getting a-great deal in little 
space—whieh undoubtedly had its own appeal for 
many readers. I should have thought that it was 
in the developing and perfecting of this technique 
that the real hope lay for those papers who cannot 
afford to spend money on larger size. They 
might do worse than remember the slogan with 
which Northcliffe launched the Daily Mail: 
“The Busy Man’s Daily Journal,” and his 
emphasis—in which there was a good deal of 


justification at the time—that the Mail’s appeal ° 


to readers lay not in its cheapness but in its 
“conciseness and compactness.” 

The other question is, of course, how far the 
present trend in advertising is to go. At the 
moment it is undoubtedly the case that a growing 
number of advertising agents now believe in 
putting more and more eggs in fewer.and fewer 
baskets. Their campaigns are planned on the 
thesis that the maximum effect can be achieved 


by taking very large spaces in papers of very 
large circulation instead of spreading their 
advertising copy widely over many different 
newspapers of varying appeal. This has already 
had a devastating effect on some of the small 
provincial papers. It is, as the Express and 
Herald advertising figures show, beginning to 
have marked consequence on -the economies of 
national newspapers. It may have even more 
significant consequences on the whole press 
structure of the country before it is done. 
* * * 


A. little while back I congratulated Lord 


Rothermere, the owner, and Mr. Charles Eade, 
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the editor, of the Sunday Dispatch on allowing 
their political columnist Mr. Alastair Forbes 
the freedom to attack policies—notably the Suez — 
policy—which the paper was editorially support- 
ing. I seem to have been premature. Mr 
Charles Eade has now been translated from the 
editor’s chair to higher things—directorial respon- 
sibilities of an as yet unspecified character—and — 
Mr. Forbes has lost his column. The Sunday 
Dispatch will now speak with one voice. It will 
be a dull one; I fear. 
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FRANCIS WILLIAMS . 


The Perils of Hypergamy 


Now I’m practically sure of it. Lucky fim, 
Look Back in Anger and all that lot roused my 
suspicions; and the clincher has come with John 
Braine’s Room at the Top, which. tells much the 
same story all over again, brilliantly and bitterly. 
The curse which is ruining, in fantasy if not in 
their own lives, these brilliant young men of 


_working-class origin and welfare-state oppor- 


tunity is what anthropologists have dubbed male 
hypergamy. It is a new pattern in English life, 
and apparently a very distressing one. 

In any society stratified by caste or class—and 
this meéans all- complex societies, all societies 
composed of more than one ethnic group when 
the groups are distinguishable by appearance or 
speech, and all societies colonised or missionised 
by Hinduism—the great majority of marriages or 
socially recognised sexual relationships take place 
within the caste or class. This is to say that the 
caste or class tends to be endogamous, by defini- 
tion where caste is concerned, by custom with 
class. But even in the most rigid societies, even 
in Hindu India or the southern United States or 
South Africa, some marriages across class or caste 
barriers do occur or, where such marriages are 
forbidden by civil law, become established and 
public irregular unions. 

When such cross-class or cross-caste unions do 
occur, the society has to decide to which social 
position ‘the couple shall be assigned. Probably 
the more common is for the higher status partner 
to be degraded to the lower status, to “lose 
caste” or “ become déclassé” in the precise mean- 
ing of the common phrases; but there are situa- 
tions where the lower class or caste partner is 
raised to the higher status of the, spouse, and 
this is technically called hypergamy, marrying 
upwards. 

In most societies status or prestige tends to 
be connected with one of the sexes rather than 
the other, a facet of what is popularly (and in- 
accurately) called patriarchy or matriarchy; in 
“male prestige” societies a woman’s status is 
derived from her father and her husband; in 
“female prestige” societies a man’s status will 
be related to that of his mother, his sister 
and his wife. It seems fairly simple for the 
person of the sex which carries esteem. to 
give status to a lower-class partner; King 
Cophetua could raise the beggar maid; or, to 
come nearer to our own time, any number of 
chorus girls could be raised to the peerage. 
Female hypergamy fits fairly well into English 
society, and has informed the dreams of any 
number of unprivileged girls, from Jane Eyre to 
most of the serials in most of the current women’s 
magazines, 

As far as we know, male hypergamy has always 
been a relatively uncommon arrangement, though 
it has taken place regularly is some matrilineal 
societies, notably some of the tribes and castes 
of southern India. There seem to be two general, 





though not universal, reasons for. this; in most 
societies: property (other than title to land) is 
usually gained and held by men, and although 
wealth and high status never completely coincide, 
the former is very often a prerequisite for the 
latter; and leisured men seem to find the manipu- 
lation of symbols more congenial than do leisured 
women; and status, as much as the arts, is to a 
very great extent dependent on the proper 


“manipulation of symbols, 


These are generalisations, not universals. In 
the contemporary United States, the symbols of 
high status have been almost entirely left- in 
women’s hands—an application for inclusion in 
the Social Register must. be accompanied by 
letters of recommendation from two women’ who 
are already included; and in the United States 
male hypergamy is a recognised technique for 
the advancement of an able, ambitious but lower 
status man; “marrying the boss’s daughter” is 
the way this step is usually described. In the 
novels and films elaborating this theme, the hero’s 
happiness is rarely shadowed. . 

In Lucky fim, That Uncertain Feeling, Look 
Back in Anger, Room at the Top (to mention no 
others) the hero, of working-class origin, is mar- 
ried to, or involved in a public liaison with, a 
middle ‘to upper middle-class woman and doesn’t 
really enjoy it at all, in the long run. He 
thinks he is “destroyed” by her, or would be 
“destroyed” by her if he didn’t return to his 
proper working-class environment, or both are_ 
reduced to mutual’ misery and recrimination. 
These cross-class unions, with male hypergamy, 
don’t work out,’ we are told’ with humour and 
anger and passion and sentimentality; and yet it 
is implied, if not stated, that it is only among 
women of this higher social class that these bright 
young men can expect to find wives or mistresses. 

It is perhaps necessary to enter a caveat that I 
am talking about works of fiction, not about the 
authors, of whose personal lives I know nothing at 
all. The fantasies underlying these fictions are 
realistic enough and coherent enough so that they 
can be treated as referring to ‘contemporary 
English life, even if it be impossible, or at least 
very ill-mannered, to identify specific instances 
of such unions, 

The records are sparse, but it seems as if, 
before 1939, the higher-status Englishwoman was 
declassed to her lower-status spouse; when 2 
school teacher married a miner, she became a 
miner’s wife, not he a teacher’s husband; the 
fictions of D. H. Lawrence have several examples 
of the lady marrying downwards (hypogamy, in 
anthropological vocabulary). The problem, there- 
fore, is why-male hypergamy has suddenly become 
at the least a possibility to be considered, and 
why it is felt to be so inevitably destructive by 
the young men to whom it might occur? 

The English class structure has never been 
really rigid or impermeable; but, in the past, 
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SCHWEPPERVESCBENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 





The Stately Homes 
SCHWEPPSHIRE 


SCH, SCH, ‘*MARY ROSE’ 











~~ For those whose blood is salt with the tang of the sea and whose pulse quickens at the sniff of 
pitch or tarpaulin and the savour of good hemp, home is on the water, and if possible actually floating. 
ts Visit with us the boat, or rather craft—a keel-lined gaffy with double-reefed jiffer— 
of Mr, and Mrs, Oakley Cornsalad, tethered just off Blackspot By-pass in a reedy nook of 
the Reclatnation Overflow, well out of the stream of the factory effluent, 
= T.V,'d in “Keyhole Camera” as the only all-aquatic couple drawing 24 ft, of water, 
Mr, “Jack” Cornsalad proudly showed off his “Yellowcrome” stainless steel ship’s bell (rung by clockwork 
cuckoo emerging from miniature crow’s nest), the strong smell of tar (or something 
very like it), real rope in permanently ship-shape coils (stuck on with Yo-ho), a sail locker with a 
‘sort of sail or something in.it, and a portrait of Captain Cook in the maid’s bedroom, 
. Pleasing detail {see inset). Every morning (two bells) Mr. Cornsalad takes a 
bearing, plots course, and proves that his position is exactly 163 sea miles East North 


East by East of Lot’s Road Power Station. ~ 
j Written by Stephen Potter, designed by George Him 
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upward mobility—the moving from u lower class 
to a higher one—was a relatively slow process, 
the penetration of the upper middle or upper 
classes usually taking more than one generation. 
Typically, a man of the middle or working classes 
made a fortune and provided his children with 
the type of education which would train them to 
move in a social class in which he and his wife 
would never be at ease. Both real life and 
fiction abound with examples; it was one of 
Thackeray’s favourite themes (the Osbornes in 
Vanity Fair make all the points). 

The 1944 Education Act, and its sequels, have 
enormously speeded up this process, so that the 
university education which was formerly the 
culmination of two or three generations of 
earnest striving on the part of the whole family, 
is now available to the sons (apparently much less 
to the daughters) of working-class families if they 
are bright enough, persistent enough and tough 
enough. Although higher social class has not 
been determined entirely by education in Eng- 
land, it is probably the single most important 
component of class position between the ranges 
of the upper working- and upper middle-classes, 
that is to say for something like a quarter of 
the English population; and anybody who com- 
pletes a university education has the qualifications 
for a profession in which most of his colleagues 
will be of middle- or upper middle-class status. 

These bright young working-class lads jump 
three or four social classes (in the English seven- 
class social hierarchy) in the second decade of 
their lives. At the end of that period their 
intellectual interests, their social horizons, and 
almost certainly their accent and vocabulary— 
the chief stigmata of social class—are much 
nearer to those of their fellow graduates than 
they -are to those of their parents or their less 
bright brothers and sisters. But because this 
process of social mobility has started so rela- 
tively late (probably after the 11-plus examina- 
tion) when the main lines of their character are 
already established, their emotional values, their 
type of sex identification and their patterns of 
domestic life are all rooted in the. sub-culture of 
the English working class, nostalgically for Mr. 
Richard Hoggart, more or less defiantly for the 
heroes of the novels and plays I am discussing. 
They are, quite inevitably, divided men unless 
(as in That Uncertain Feeling) they decide to 
reject all the opportunities a grateful state has 
given them. 

The further you go down the English social 
scale the greater the contrast made between the 
typical and expected behaviour, and even voice 
pitch, of male and female. It is very much easier 
for a working-class man to imperil his: status as 
a male than it is for one of the upper middle- 
class. A light tenor voice, a la-di-da (B.B.C. 
standard English) accent, an extended vocabulary, 
restraint in the use of expletives, all carry the 
stigma of being cissy or pansy; and not one 
working man in a hundred but would be ashamed 
of being caught by a mate in doing the sort of 
housework and child-tending which is taken for 
granted by young fathers of the professional 
classes today. 

In their secondary school days the future 
university students are likely to have undergone 
a good deal of mockery and self-questioning for 
their studious abstention from the pursuit of 
money and pleasure which their mates enjoy from 
the age of 15; and consequently they feel driven 
to emphasise their manliness in such ways as are 
open to them, perhaps by surliness or pugnacity, 
but certainly by frequent copulation or attempts 
thereat. There is no reason to suppose their 
physiological urges are stronger, or less strong, 


than those of their contemporaries who have not 
moved in social class; but their psychological 
urges are much more over-determined. 

This is where the trap of hypergamy opens. 
Casual intercourse with tarts is likely to be inade- 
quately satisfying (to say nothing of the expense). 
One wants to be. able to talk to the girl as well; 
and girls still in the working-class have no con- 
versation which is satisfying for any length of 
time to a newly-educated man. Presumably the 
happiest marry girls as mobile as themselves or 
foreigners, but they haven’t so far written books 
or plays, or even appeared in them. The others get 
involved: with upper middle-class girls, with the 
comically tragic results we read about. 

The assured status of the upper middle-class 
girl is intellectually seen as desirable, indeed as 
an emotional reward for all the hard work, so that 
it would not be satisfactory if she abandoned her 
manners and habits and became a working-class 
wife; but the upper middlé-classes and the work- 
ing-classes have very different models of ideal 
masculine and feminine, husbandly and wifely 
behaviour, and each is seen as destructive to 


The Arts and 
Acts of 


(FJean Genet’s. play The Balcony had its world 
premiére at the Arts Theatre Club on April 22nd. 
To the inevitable “scandal” of the play itself was 
added a backstage row which the press sensationa- 
lised. Mr. Peter Zadek was the producer.) 


€ 

‘Ir you want Genet’s genius,” I was told by his 
translator in. the midst of the conflagration, 
“ you'll have to take his violence.” At that precise 
moment Jean Genet was standing on the stage of 
the Arts Theatre, haranguing actors, stage staff, 
management, director, using some pretty choice 
adjectives and leaving us all wondering whether 
there would ever be a first night of The Balcony. 

The violence of castration, rebellion, flagella- 
tion on the stage; the violence of the collision 
between author and director, between author and 
management; the violence of popular revulsion, 
of the sensation surrounding the opening night— 
all were subordinated to the violent clash, in real 
life, between fantasy and reality, both in the 
author’s mind and, during every performance of 
the play, in the minds of the audience. For this 
“backstage row” (as the press dubbed it) had 
far deeper roots than disagreement over inter- 
pretation. Some critics complained that the 
production had “made the play obscene,” others 
that it had “softened it.” Whatever the truth of 
these comments, one thing is clear: Genet, whose 
main preoccupation is with the ambiguous boun- 
dary between fantasy and reality, had been dis- 
illusioned when he realised the distance separat- 
ing his vision of the play from its realisation. 
Genet’s whole life seems to repeat the pattern of 
the visionary who tries to make “his fantasy 
penetrate into the reality” ofthe world. But the 
world has always crucified visionaries, and- “St. 
Genet” is no exception. And it is in the context 
of his whole life that last week he was barred 
from the first performance of his own play. Once 
again Genet had found the world lacking beside 
the purity of his own imagination. For him, his 
own perfect dream of The Balcony was reality, 
and in an effort to make this concrete, our reality, 
the production of the play on a stage, with actors, 
had to be sacrificed. 

It is this complete inability to compromise with 
his vision that makes of Genet one of the few 
great poet-dramatists of our century. It may be 
uncomfortable to work with such a man, where 
normal standards of theatre suddenly cease to 
apply. And yet, when he demands five months’ 
rehearsal, it seems petty to raise objections. After 
all; he seems quite reasonable when he tells one 
that no actor can learn to walk beautifully on 
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integrity and self respect by the member of the 
other sex and class. The working-class husband 
expects, ‘and most of the time gets, far more 
service and subservience from his wife than does 


a man of the upper middle-class (whose wife _ 


would complain that she is being turned into a 
drudge); an upper middle-class wife gets far 
more consideration and physical help, where there. 
is no money for servants, from her husband than 
does a woman of the working-class (whose 
husband would complain that he is bei 
unmanned, turned into a cissy). If both are 
strong characters—and both are likely to be, the 
man to have fought his way to his present posi- 
tion, the girl to have defied conventions so far— 
conflict would appear theoretically almost inevit- 
able; and the books and plays tell {us what fortns 
these conflicts take. : ; 

In this English pattern, there is a much better 
fit with female hypergamy, for both sexes feel 
themselves indulged; and, as far as I know, chorus 
girls were happy, and made their well-born 
husbands happy, in-the old Gaiety days. 

GEOFFREY GORER - 


Entertainment 
Violence 


10-inch lifts (as they have to do in The Balcony) 
in four weeks. He is right, too, when he states 
categorically that the movement of the play re- 
quires a Grock in every role. One can also under- 
stand when Genet carries the Saint-criminal, 
good-evil paradox into the real world of the 
theatre and asks that “the play be performed with 
the solemnity of a mass in a cathedral” and, at 
the same time, that it be “ vulgar, violent and in 
bad taste.” It is on the theatrical realisation of 
this paradox that the difference over the produc- 
tion of The. Balcony centred. Confronted by an’ 
interpretation not wholly his own, a violent out- 
burst ensued. Its effect on production, actors, on 
the success or failure of the play was something 
Genet never considered. But this violence is in- 
separable from Genet’s genius. Violence in his 
personal relationships, in the creation of beauty, 
in his attack on conventions, We have no choice 
but to accept it if we believe that Genet the artist 
has enough to offer. 

Genet’s great importance in the theatre is his 
theatricality. He does not “use” the theatre to 
imitate the externals of our world; he shows us 
that our world is as fake as grease-paint itself, and 
that therefore the theatre can be the perfect 
mirror held up to the danse macabre which is 
life as Genet sees.it. In other words, Genet’s 
theatre at its best, abstract, stylised, deliberately 
stagy, comes closer to penetrating reality than the 
illusionist theatre ever did. In The Balcony and, 
to a lesser extent, in The Maids, Genet gives back 
to the theatre a vital quality which it has not had 
since the religious drama of the Middle Ages. 
He gives back the quality of ritual, of ceremony. 
He does not do.this externally, as some twentieth- 
_century verse drama has attempted to do, but by 
putting on the stage the very ceremonies, be they 
sexual or religious, that he sees being performed 
in real life. I have been asked on several 
occasions to explain what The Balcony says. It 
is not a play that says; it is a play that sees. 

Genet’s vision is never cosy—it never allows 
the audience to sit back and pass the time of day. 
The ceremony has the beauty and the terror of 
a black mass. We recognise our own predica- 
ment in the pathetic figure of the meter-collector 
who dreams of being a bishop, and, whether or 
not we like to admit it, his sexual frustrations are 
too near the knuckle to leave us very comfortable. 
The horrible farce of the Chief of Police who 
dreams of his statue in the form of a phallus, 1s 
never very far from the legend of Hitler eating 
carpets—a farce combined in reality with the 
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sadism of the concentration camp. In The Balcony 
we see acted out a legend, a ritual—but there can 
be no doubt that it is our legend, the ritual of 
our world. 

I am not claiming that the play is faultless. 
Parts of the vast canvas are not completely inte- 
grated and M. Genet has told me that he will 
reconsider some of the second act for the Paris 
production. Nor do I wish to suggest that the 
present production at the Arts Theatre has 
succeeded in solving .all the play’s problems. It 
is certainly possible that in trying to stand 
between author and audience, the direction has 
been too greatly concerned in trying to make the 
play comprehensible to the latter. But The 
Balcony seems to me to point to a more profitable 
line of development for new and adventurous 
experiment in the theatre than the pseudo-avant 
garde writing of post-war English dramatists. 
Cards of Identity, which unfortunately lost itself 
in intellectual tomfoolery, was the only play pro- 
duced by the English Stage Company that tried, 
imaginatively, to find new form for new content. 
Whereas our “angry young man” lacks precisely 
that quality which he spends so much time in 
publicising: anger, violence. He has quickly 
become respectable and _  therefore—a little 
boring? Or is it true to say that he has always 
been surreptitiously respectable? After all, he 
has confined himself mainly to social and to 
social-psychological protest, and even there has 
tended to reduce himself to the chairman of a 
private club whose insignia is the roll-neck 
sweater. - Jimmiy Porter’s protest appeals only to 
those members of the -audiénce who‘ agreed with 
him before they ever saw Look Back in Anger. 
As-for the opposition, Mr. Osborne’s attack on 
society is sufficiently cosy for society to settle 
back in the stalls for a couple of hours of quiet 
masochistic pleasure. But, above all, theatrically 
speaking, Mr. Osborne has accepted Ibsen’s 
realism and no amount of composite setting and 
broken walls will hide the fact. 

Genet is as startling in his retention of some 
theatrical conventions as he is ruthless in his 
rejection of many others. His re-introduction of 
the cothurni of the Greek theatre, for instan¢e, 
is powerful and completely successful. Above 
all, whatever he does he does wholeheartedly, 
violently, uncompromisingly. It is his courage 
that should inspire other dramatists and once the 
dust from the explosion of The Balcony has 
settled, it remains to be seen whether it will find 
an echo in English playwriting. 

PETER ZADEK 


Signs of Hope 


Tue current performances of Verdi’s Masked 
Ball at Covent Garden are not only good in them- 
selves, but encouraging for the future. Except on 
a few isolated occasions, the Italian wing of the 
theatre’s repertory has hitherto been a little 
shabby. Its shabbiness was due to various causes, 
chief among them the want of a good tenor;.and 
last Saturday this deficiency was handsomely 
met. Jon Vickers is a most valuable acquisition 
to the company. This young Canadian singer 
is not yet a world-shaking phenomenon—which 
is just as well, or he would soon be lured away. 
But he has the main qualities required by a 
leading Verdi tenor: a well-placed voice of robust 
and penetrating quality which does not tighten 
unpleasantly in the upper range; a good appear- 
ance; dramatic ability and stage presence; clear, 
incisive articulation. He -has still much to learn: 
for instance, though he fully conveys the zest and 
high spirits of Gustavus III, he falls short in 
depicting the more regal attributes of the Swedish 
king. As a lover, in the big duet of the second 
act, a carried all before him by the sheer ardour 
of his singing; and-it was noticeable what a differ- 
ence his presence made to the Amelia of Amy 
Shuard, who has never before to my knowledge 
sung Verdi with so warm a tone or so pure a line. 

Another promising debut was that of the Aus- 
tralian mezzo, Lauris Elms, as the fortune-teller. 


Miss Elms has not quite the dark, doom-laden 
tones required for the incantation scene; but she 
is an attractive and intelligent artist whom I look 
forward to hearing in other roles. Graziella 
Sciutti. repeated her delightfully perky Oscar, 
which lacks nothing but sheer vocal brilliance 
at those sudden florid incursions into the tragic 
gloom. Thus the cast contained no serious weak- 
ness except the Anckarstroem of Jess Walters, 
whose voice, in its present thick and unwieldy 
state, is unsuitable to high-lying baritone music 
of this type. The truth is that Covent Garden 
still needs a Verdi baritone as badly as it has 
hitherto needed a Verdi tenor. On.the other 
hand, in Edward Downes it has a conductor who 
has evidently acquired a marked sensibility for 
Verdi. The whole performance was idiomatic- 
ally handled; indeed, both musically and drama- 
tically, it compared favourably with the average 
non-gala performance which one sees in the big 
Italian opera houses. One odiously vulgar touch 
remains in the production: the moment when the 
chorus sway to and fro in time with the tenor’s 
barcarolle in the witch’s hovel, while one of their 
number listlessly swings a dead fish. Let this 
nuisance now cease. 

The seventh programme in the LPO’s “ Music 
of a Century” cycle was also hopeful, because 
of the full house drawn by an entirely unconven- 
tional programme. ~The -novel device of giving 
each concert a title seems to have drawn into the 
Festival Hall hundreds of listeners who are not 
regular concert-goers, and apparently the best- 
selling titles are those which promise plenty of 
punch, like “ Strange Orchestras ” and last Mon- 
day’s “Primitive Strength.”. This programme 
consisted wholly -of Slavonic or Magyar music, 
and included musical and reliable, if not very 
exciting, performances under the Hungarian con- 
ductor, Janos Ferencsik, of Stravinsky’s Rite of 
Spring and Janacek’s Sinfonietta. The rarity of 
the evening was Bartok’s Cantata Profana, of 
which I found it hard to believe that this could 
be a representative account, so mailed did it emerge 
in English translation and with English vocal 
quality. The folk legend on which it is based 


seems curiously pointless; if the work is to make ° 


any effect it surely needs at least a wild and furious 
vigour in the central episode—in fact, just what 
the title of the concert had promised. 


DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


Two Narrative Plays 


Aone the heresies of the romantic view of 
art, the most often repeated theatrical one is that 
plays written specially for particular actors and 
actresses must be vulgar, and so bad (the artist 
must be free, etc., etc.). The reverse is, of course, 
as often true. The playwright can be as much 
stimulated by his material as a painter can, and 
in his material he includes the actors and 
actresses of his time, with their particular gifts 
and idiosyncrasies. From Shakespeare to Obey, 
playwrights have been set going by a particular 
group of actors and certain actors in that group, 
and have written their best for them. Mr. J. B. 
Priestley recently saw the actors at the Crest 
Theatre, Toronto, and was particularly struck by 
two brothers and a sister with a common quality 
of vivacity, and was impelled to write a play for 
them. .The result is the interesting The Glass 
Cage, now to be seen at the Piccadilly. 

The play is set in Toronto in 1906 in the house 
of a prosperous business man, David McBane, who 
is also a rabid amateur evangelist of the kind who 
will make the family fall on its knees there and 
then to ask God’s blessing for some special 
occasion, and conducts public prayer-meetings in 
the large hall at the back of his house. The 
tensions in the household—which consists of his 
daughter, his brother and sister-in-law, and a 
young nephew destined for the priesthood—are 
clearly indicated as we wait with them for the 
arrival of the three grown-up children of David 
McBane’s black-sheep brother. ‘They make a 
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striking entrance, these three. outsiders with. 
obvious “taint” of their mother’s Indian 

in their high cheekbones and slanted eyes. 

are known to have had a “bad upbringing ” 
they are expected to feel shy and out of Place 
this large, heavy, prosperous house. And 
fulfil the expectation. Introductions are sti 
conversation drags. 

Then David McBane suggests a prayer; ail 
while the family are on their knees, we see the 
three young people exchanging the sly smiles of 
self-confident : conspirators. 

The play would be entertaining enough, but 
conventional, if that were all there was to it, 
the impact on a stuffy, sheltered, late Victorian 
household of these young people with a lust for - 
life and a wide experience of the wicked world, 
But Mr. Priestley is after bigger game. The 
young people have come armed with the claim 
that their father was swindled out of his inherit- 
ance and they mean to get their share. ; Their 
case, in the hands of the clever elder brother 
Douglas, is:unanswerable. But one by one they 
begin to feel that the fight, as it prolongs itself, 
is not worth the cost. It comes to the sister, 
Jean, that their resentment and anger is 
ing the springs of vivacity by which they ‘live. 
And slowly she converts the others to her view, 

I am not sure that Mr. Priestley has qui 
succeeded. in giving this change of heart.a suffi- 
cient dramatic (as opposed to verbal) symbol. 
The change of heart is understandable in the 
sister and the younger brother, each with a fine 
jet of upsurging life in them in danger of being 
quenched. But when it comes to the more-coldly 
calculating elder brother, we are. riot by. “any 
means completely convinced. But this is an 
very last turn of the story, and ‘the journey up 
to“it has been absorbing; for Mr. Priestley knows 
how to “unpeel layer after layer of interest, ‘each 
layer carrying us further into an understanding 
of his characters. This is—for. a change from 
what we have lately been experiencing in the 
theatre—a strong-narrative play, though this does 


~ not prevent it having; too, a solid core of criticism 


of life. 

The play is excellently acted by a group who 
work together as a fine team. It is easy to see 
why he was attracted by the three principal 
players of the Crest Theatre. Miss Barbara 
Chilcott has a striking personality and appear- 
ance, hot, full-blooded, intense, and of her two 
brothers, Mr. Donald Davis gives a very vivid 
reading of an admirably written part and Mr. 
Murray Davis makes the more complex and 
inhibited elder boy extremely real. The produc- 
tion by Mr. Henry Kaplan seems to me to have 
one or two serious faults. It is strong but heavy, 
firm but static. It treats the play a little too 
solemnly. It muffs too much of Mr. Priestley’s 
humour. It misses the easy flow which 
naturalism demands; it is too uniform in pace 
and emphasis. If Mr. Kaplan will allow his 
players now to relax within his production, it will 
improve the performance enormously. 

The second production of the New Watergate 
Club at the Comedy Theatre is also a narrative 
play, the banned Tea and Sympathy. I am pre- 
pared in theory to go some way with those who 
dismiss this as a sentimental magazine story 
which dodges all the issues it raises. Yet I must 
confess that I found its impact: in the theatre. 
strong and moving. It is a play which was 
written in the climate of McCarthyism and 
draws its particular poignancy (whether deiiber- 
ately or incidentally I am not quite sure) from 
that fact. The smear that is plastered here is 
the smear of homosexuality on a boy in an 
American private school. (Private schools seem 
to change in essentials much less than one had 
thought during the years.) The school is a par- 
ticularly hearty one and the boy’s housemaster 
is a particularly hearty housemaster, while the 
father is one of those “old boy” fathers whose 
sole ambition for his son is that he should be a 

“regular guy.” Tom Lee fails to qualify. He 
wears his hair rather long and likes music, and 
is encouraged in this taste by an “ undesirable” 
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Can size be reconciled with efficiency? . . . it’s an old, old 
problem to which there is no easy answer. But by basing its 
whole approach to business on informal, personal dealings, 
the Reed Paper Group has found a very practical yet flexible 
formula — one that varies according to the business in hand. 

The Group, which is concerned with every aspect of 
making paper and paper products, is an efficient whole. . . 
but it is also 19 separate major companies. Each of these, 
while having access to Group resources, retains its indi- 
viduality and independence, and understands the character 
and aims of the Group so well that it can think and act for 
itself. What makes this possible? Simply the people who 


Theme for profitable business — with variations 


work within the Reed Group — people who are encouraged 
to vary their way of working according to your needs. The 
men-on-the-spot have the responsibility — and the initiative 
to see any job through to your best advantage. Yet should 
need arise, they have only to pick up their telephones to 
draw upon the central resources and specialised knowledge 
of the Group. 

Informal efficiency is the keynote. It is why your every 
meeting with a Reed manager, salesman or technician can 
be so refreshingly satisfying and profitable. It is why your 
every dealing with a Reed company can give you the best and 
right materials for your needs. 


“YOU profit from the initiative of each Company 


backed by the resources of the Group’’ 
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master, and it is unlucky that he has agreed 
just at this moment to play Lady Teazle in the 
school play. The witch hunt is on. This is a 
situation not unfamiliar to readers of our public 
school fiction and Mr. Robert Anderson does not 
add anything particular to it. He is not fighting 
the homosexual’s cause: the boy is quite normal: 
the. smear is unjustified. It is a simple play, if 
you like, but with its heart in the right place— 
against conformism, against the bullies, against 
the smear. It is also an extremely neat, economic 
piece of play-making, with very little waste in it. 
The author has the capacity to crystallise a situa- 
tion into a tense, condensed scene—as, for 
instance, that one in which the boy’s room-mate 
is shamefacedly trying to explain why he is leav- 
ing the room the next term. .And Mr. John 
Fernald has produced it with a very Sensitive 
feeling for these qualities. : 

It is ably acted; Miss Elizabeth Sellars has 
the difficult role of the housemaster’s wife who 
deplores what is happening, perceives that her 
husband is in his over-heartiness compensating 
a suppressed homosexuality in himself, and 
finally goes to bed with the boy to restore his 
shattered confidence. Miss Sellars, in a really 
touching performance, was equal to all these 
demands. Mr. Tim Seely played the boy. with 
a delicate and shy awkwardness which exactly 
suited the part. 

The Old Vic is bound, in pursuit of its objec- 
tive of presenting all the plays in the first folio, 
to produce the bestial and beastly Titus Androni- 
cus—and that in competition, so to speak, with 
the _Peter Brook-Olivier Stratford production 
which just reconciled us to its horrors. In the 
circumstances, the Old Vic do very well. Mr. 
Waker Hudd’s no-nonsense production is played 
straightforwardly out at the audience: Mr. Derek 
Godfrey as Titus holds the part firm. Drastically 
cut, the play is given in a double bill with Comedy 
of Efrors: a double catch for collectors. 

T. C. Worsley 
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PEI et via cola 
Derain and Buftet 
Because we have come to take it for granted that 
(as Lawrence Gowing was saying in these columns 
a fortnight ago) the’ paintings of'a -twentieth-cen- 
tury artist mean more seen in series than seen 
singly, the initial impact of the Derain exhibition 
at Wildenstein’s is likely to be disappointing. So 
long as we register the effect of a roomful or a 
wall of these paintings, there is something wrong, 
something missing. They are clearly the products 
of a highly intelligent, distinguished, inquiring 
mind with great ability and dexterity at its com- 
mand, but they don’t give—in either sense of the 
phrase. They are like paintings of paintings, or 
something; at any rate they provoke respect but 
not involvement. We have to concentrate entirely 
and exclusively on each separate picture in turn 
before it discloses anything. It is then that these 
paintings become beautiful, profoundly beautiful, 
with the dry, precise, ungratuitous beauty of a 

Chardin or an early Corot. 

Significantly, this need to take in Derain’s pic- 
tures one at a- time applies only to the neo-tradi- 
tional works: the fauve works, where Derain is 
still a “ modern” artist, help one another and neéd 
one another as_ twentieth-century paintings 
generally do. It is a pity that the hanging of the 
show at Wildenstein’s prevents them from help- 
ing one another as they should; one remembers 
with regret the superb cumulative effect of the 
long wall of fauve pictures in the Derain exhibi- 
tion. at the Galerie Charpentier in Paris two years 
ago. A similar effect might have been achieved 
at Wildenstein’s if they had not hung the exhibi- 
tion higgledy-piggledy as the result of crowding 
it into something less than their available gallery- 
space.. It is sad that they have not achieved it 
because it is necessary to establish the unity and 
the mastery of Derain’s early work as a back- 
ground to the diversity and the tentativeness o} 
his later, and greater, work. % 

Derain reacted against his own early work as 
comprehensively as a young artist will react 
against the artists_of his father’s generation, and: 
for the same reason—that he felt that what had 
been done was not enough, that it was too easy 
to do. But what, in his chosen isolation, was he 
to do? ‘Denys-Sutton, in his preface to the cata- 
logue, tells an illuminating story. “He once said 
that everyone ought to find the wine that suifs 
him; a wine exists for every palate. -‘Have you 
found yours?’ he was asked. ‘No,’ was the 
reply.” It was the same with his painting, and 
remained so to the end. 

His eclecticism, indeed, has been the main pre- 
text for the critical: denigration he has suffered 
since the Twenties. This is surprising, in view of 
_the universal approbation given to Picasso’s 
eclecticism. It is also sickening, in view of the 
absence from Derain’s eclecticism of the frivolous- 
ness and: clever-cleverness of Picasso’s. Derain 
never adopted a style (not in his paintings, though 
he may have done in his theatre designs) because 
he wanted to play games with it, caricature “it, 
exercise his muscles with it. The reason for his 
eclecticism can be found, I think, by considering 
the style of each picture in relation to its subject- 
matter: the style is always a style appropriate to 
the particular subject in hand. It was not a ques- 
tion of copying, emulating or exploiting a given 
style for style’s sake; it was a question of finding 
an adequate language to convey a given reality. 
This, perhaps, is why the pictures make their 
point only when isolated. 

Whether the present exhibition helps to restore 
Derain to favour will be a matter of interest but 
not of importance. For Derain has not lacked 
the kind of admirers who count. The homage of 
a hundred thousand tourists is not worth the 
admiration of a single younger artist of real talent, 
and Derain won the admiration of a whole group 
of outstandingly gifted younger artists—Gruber 
and Giacometti and Balthus and Tal Coat. The 
notion that he became isolated and neglected: is 
belied in the best possible way by the palpable 


influence he had upon their work. 
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} ~ And Derain, begat Gruber, and Gruber begat 
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Buffet. Qne of the differences between art and 


life is that in art it’s not your fault if you beget 
Buffet, now showing at Tooth’s, is, of course, only - 


one among many young French painters who have 


taken over Gruber’s personal mannerisms,. byt 


none of the others has half as much talent and hone 
of them has travestied Gruber half as ruthlessly 


and systematically, System, indeed, is the key-word - 
in describing Buffet’s craft. He is like those com. 


puting-machines which, once adjusted to deal with 
certain material in a given way, know exactly how 
to deal with what is fed to them. He is therefore 
the perfect antithesis to Derain: so far from find- 
ing every picture a fresh problem, he has an amaz- 
ing gift for spreading himself very, very thinly, 
getting an incredible number of pictures out of 
each of his ideas (one pot-of fish-paste to a large 
sliced loaf). This can be endearing in a Jean- 
Gabriel Domergue, but an artist who chooses to 
make life look grim needs to put some intensity 
into it. In the present exhibition, the lack of 
intensity shows above all in the townscapes, 


views of Paris bereft of any animate being. The 


appropriate effect would be an atmosphere of 
desolation, either sinister or sad. The actual 
effect is simply that these are back-drops for a 
puppet theatre and that the streets are uninhabited 
because the figures have not yet appeared on the 
scene. In this case, presumably, the expected 
puppets are the customers. 

There is one good painting in this exhibition— 
No. 4, Fleurs jaunes, vase blanc et- rouge. The 
remaining twenty-two are not bad, any more than 
they are good: they are just nothing. It is not 
the pictures themselves that are distasteful but 
the idea of how they are done. 

Davip SYLVESTER 


Astaire 


Every Spring there is, or should be, an Astaire 
film. Who else could flash on us like swallow or 
cuckoo, and as the years go by, is there not some- 
thing miraculous in this rebirth so light and un- 
expected? I certainly hadn’t been’ looking for- 
ward to it, and Funny Face took me by surprise 
en a morning of exceptional fineness. Outside. 
all was, in the London manner, appealing; the 
sun shone. through half-leaved trees into Espresse 
bars, road-drills thrummed, traffic drowsed, a 
bobby stared down into some new building site. 
and there were trails in a pale blue sky. Not the 
moment for huddling into the dark. But a film 
critic’s routine makes him unflinching. Cheese- 
cake may be his at the hour when he would prefer 
croissants; he will have witnessed naval battles 
before the pubs open; campus jokes, British 
musicals, and Mr. Alan Ladd will leave him with 
appetite unimpaired for lunch. It won’t even 
bother him if at lunch someone should say that 
the film critic’s isn’t a job at all, or alternatively, 
that it is quite unthinkable. His compensations 
are, in fact, many and unpredictable: on a Mon- 
day morning, returning from the Cotswolds, I 
found Fred Astaire at the Odeon. 

I don’t know that Funny Face will rank very 
high in the Astaire cycle as such: his part is a 
little too straight, there’s too much competition 
from outside (including a wide screen with other 
ideas), he is on and off for quite a long time before 
he dances at all, and then doesn’t dance nearly 
enough. But I’m not complaining. That “ elfin 
charm ” circulates; agelessness even finds a youth- 
ful partner in Audrey Hepburn; there are glossy 
bits of satire and such old catches on the breeze 
as—(take it slow)— 

“*s wonderful, 

*s marvellous, 

That you should care for me—” 


and, no question, ’s marvellous it is. I’m not sure 
whether one’s memories don’t add wings to @ 
dance solo, two or three songs, and a pas de deux 
in a wedding pastoral; but there the old charm 
is, irresistible, As for Miss Hepburn, I’ve almost 
got used to falling for her under any circum- 
stances, and do again, because anything she may 
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‘Jack in pure dance she makes up in ingenious 





display, smile, and eyes. It was more than a 
bright idea to bring them.together. A wide screen 
can do with two rather unlike; and there is quite a 
jot of fun about.a fashion magazine, existentialism, 
Paris, and haute couture. He is a photographer, 
she an always. disappearing model. The plot 
may not be too well managed, but otherwise 
Stanley Donen, directing, has used his two radiant 
icles and a wide colour screen with effect. 

The second film at the Academy—The Lost 

Continent being the first—makes .a visit there 


_ quite imperative. Amici per la pelle (Friends for 


Life) has nearly all the virtues of Italian. neo- 
realism and few of its defects. Its tale of school- 
boy friendship may seem slender in action, but 
its continuity is from life and it matches sympathy 
with observation to a degree unknown to British 
film-makers. .The schooldays here are schooldays, 
with the attachments, rivalries, sneakings, 
jealousies that actually arise. Few films have got 
the schoolroom atmosphere so without caricature, 
and the odd larkings and tensions extend through 
street wanderings and into homes. The perform- 
ances by the two boys are such as we have learnt 
to expect from this school (of film-making), and 
the director, Rossi, has a rare touch.of incidental 
conviction which yet never loses hold of the in- 
visible thread. If I had to choose films for a 
desert island, this is one—mild, unemphatic 
though it is—I should hate to leave out. It has 
no false note, hardly a dumb one. 


WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


Exclusive Galaxy 


Avrer a week’s, or an evening’s, intensive view- 
ing, the mind is subject to “ the reign of chaos and 
old night.” From this murky, clangorous, over- 
populated inferno, one or two faces or person- 
alities swim momentarily into one’s full con- 
sciousness, as Paolo and Francesca paused within 
earshot of Dante before resuming their eternal 
gyrations. 

Remarkably few of these faces or personalities 
stay in the mind’s eye for longer than it would 
take one to wink, or to wince; but the catalogue 
of stayers is as constant as it is brief, and the 
viewer, surprisingly, is not so fickle in his prefer- 
ences as the nature of the medium might tempt 
him to be. With What’s My Line? off, Lady 
Barnett is now an afternoon delicacy, enjoyed only 
by the million or so viewers of Mainly for 
Women; but her crisp, authoritative charm lingers 
in the memory long after the latest blonde cutie 
has sunk into her proper. limbo. Gilbert 
Harding, recuperating at Brighton, need have no 
fear that his adorers or his haters will abandon 
their allegiance to him, even if he does nothing 
more strenuous for the present than chairing a 
sound-radio quiz: his gusto and pungency are as 
“unforgettable, unforgotten ” as the river-smell at 
Grantchester, and the decline of Twenty Questions 
on TV in his absence was steep. Sir Mortimer 
and Dr. Daniel are still going it, indeed, in 
Animal, Vegetable, Mineral? With Professor 


Ayer on The Brains Trust and Mr. Taylor in Free | 


Speech, no viewer can have any excuse for think- 
ing that all dons are “remote and ineffectual.” 
In association with them, from time to time, are 
others firmly established in this: short list, such 
as Betjeman, Foot and Boothby. - 

But the non-viewing- reader of television 
criticism must tire of the constant reiteration of 
these names, and of others equally eminent but 
in a different TV category—Robin Day, Mayhew, 
Chataway. Are there no new “personalities ” 
coming up? The answer is that there are very 
few of whom one could say with certainty that 
they will be on the TV short list of five years 
hence. There are a good many competent 
middle-graders: higher promotion is not easily 
won. Candidates for such promotion include: 

(1) Ludovic Kennedy. Many ITN viewers like 
him best of all-the newscasters, He is less astrin- 
gent than Robin Day, and gives an a 
impression of not really caring whether he casts the 
































THE PLIGHT OF THE 
ARAB REFUGEES 


"There ARE SOME who are still capable of feeling, 
beneath the statistics of mass misery, the sufferings, 
as if in their own persons, of so many human beings 
like themselves. It is to all such that we appeal: we 
beg them to assist, by specific action and at once, 
in alleviating the dreadful plight of the Arabrefugees. 

This misery, involving 900,000 persons (half of 
them aged less than fifteen), has continued now for 
nine years. ““One marvels” a Christian body reports 
“that human beings can stand such tension over 
such a long period of time. Their morale is deterio- 
rating and increasing numbers reveal psychopathic 
conditions”. UNRWA, with its meagre resources (£10 
a head a year), has managed, by doling out a bare 
subsistence ration, to keep most of the refugees 
alive: it has been able to do little else. 

In particular, there is a dreadful shortage of 
clothes : supplies areinsufficient to allow one garment 
per year per person. Such a situation is wretched 
anyhow, but during winter (sometimes exception- 
ally severe in parts of the Middle East) it must be 
all but unendurable — especially in the mud huts, 
canvas tents, caves, and shanties in which so many 
of the refugees must live their lives. 

UNRWA writes to us that rolls of cloth, which 
the refugees could themselves make up into clothes, 
are above all required. We want money, and a lot of 
it, for buying and shipping these rolls ; for buying 
baby-food at preferential rates ; and for many other 
purposes. For instance : The Oxford Famine Relief 
Comrhittee, with which we are co-operating, has 
been providing blankets knitted by women’s insti- 
tutes, etc. But they are hampered by lack of wool, 
and have a long waiting-list of knitters anxious to 
begin: so that funds for buying this wool at special 
rates would be immensely beneficial. “A woollen 
blanket of bright colours is of great spiritual value”, 
writes a relief worker on the spot. “It fills the 
children with joy and their mothers with gratitude. 
By giving a child such a blanket of his own he need 
no longer share his mother’s or brother’s cover in 
the severe cold in a tent or mud hut, where there 
is no heating whatever.” 

Please send your maximum contribution to The 
Treasurer, Jewish Society for Human Service, 14 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2. And please do so 
immediately. “During more than fourteen years 
with prisoners of war and refugees,” writes a 
Christian observer, “I have never seen people living 
under such destitute and inhuman conditions.” 

We make this appeal as Jews, out of a deep 
concern for the plight of our Arab brethren; but it 
is to every Englishman, whatever his faith or creed, 
that we address it. 















For the Jewish Society for Human Service, 


VICTOR GOLLANCZ, Chairman 
H. F. RUBINSTEIN, Hon.. Treasurer 
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news correctly or not. (But he ought to take care 
that this is only an impression: he fluffs his words 
rather often on his off days, and you can tell at 
once, by his grimmer demeanour, when one of his 
days is off.) Day, in any case, has been roving of 
late. His Roving Report is sometimes very good 

(as it was on America). On Cyprus I found it a 

little disappointing, chiefly because of the persons 

interviewed, other than Makarios and Harding. 

(2) Cliff Michelmore. The BBC’s 6.5 p.m. 
weekday programme, Tonight, gives him more 
scope than Highlight did, and he is worthy of it. 
No other TV performer has grown so rapidly. 
Whether he is coping with a technical breakdown 
or introducing three kittens born in a coal-bucket 
on Ash Wednesday, his aplomb is unshakeable. 

(3) Noele Gordon. She, too, has the aplomb and 
versatility that a compére needs, and holds together 
and strengthens by her.cheerful personality. what 
might otherwise be a jejune midday programme 
on ITV, Lunch Box. 

(4) Reginald Bosanquet is making good pro- 
gress as an ITN interviewer—less frightening than 
Day, probably, to the world’s statesmen in and out 
of London Airport, but relentless in his quieter 
way. 
(reporting from Malaya this week), who is handi- 
capped only by his youthful appearance—a defect 
presumably, like youth itself, curable. 

(6) Richard Baker, least pompous of BBC 
newscasters, was allowed really to open out for the 
first time last Sunday—a welcome symptom of 
greater informality in BBC news-presentation. 

In naming these few potential recruits to the 
short list, I have deliberately avoided two kinds 
of performers—those who appear on TV only 
occasionally, such as Dr. Donald Soper (whose 
voice and manner alone, as displayed in his deal- 
ing with hecklers, most of them apparently 
genuine, in ITV’s About Religion last Sunday, 
would put him in the top class if he were a 
regular), and those with already established repu- 
tations in show-business, since these cannot be 
considered primarily TV artists. Flora Robson, 
for instance, is as commanding and as capable of 
the highest tragedy on TV as on the stage; the 
plays in which she appears do not always extend 
her sufficiently. The most dynamic and mobile 
new figure in “light entertainment” is that of 
Shirley Bassey, a coloured singer: from Cardiff. 
I saw her first in The fack Fackson Show; then, 
in the (exquisite) flesh, at the Café de Paris. Since 
then she has learned a lot at Las- Vegas, and 
starred stunningly in last Sunday night’s: Palla- 
dium show. David Nixon, his BBC conjuring 
series done, was. also in this show. ° He_ is 
deservedly popular: his manner is light and 
pleasant (though I do not care for his laugh, a 
kind of falsetto whinny). : 

I am not sure how to classify Jacqueline 
Mackenzie, who won sudden fame for her miming 
in Highlight. 
flowers or furniture, as well as people.) She 
seems to me to be miscast as the “defending 
counsel” in State Your Case, a ridiculous and 
irritating, but viewable, ITV programme in which 
three people in turn say why they want £100 
and what they would do with it. Some of the 
claims seem dubious, some are corny (these 
usually win the viewers’ vote). Miss Mackenzie 
has to back each claimant against the insinuating 
and carping attacks of a “prosecuting counsel,” 
Simon Kester; but, though he is the obvious and 
intended villain of the show, she is becoming so 
aggressive and sometimes so downright rude to 
the suaver Mr. Kester that she may well end 
up less popular than he. (Remember Harding: 
viewers like curmudgeons, but not, I think, 
female scolds.) 

* * * 

Under Milk Wood is to be done on BBC TV 
on Thursday next. Originally written for sound- 
radio, it should televise admirably. By contrast, 
Red Roses For Me, which listeners can. hear on 
the Third this Sunday at 6, is almost certainly 
more suitable for sound than for TV: its cen- 
tral “ transformation-scene” would be inadequate 
visually without colour, and is best left to the 
listeners’ imagination, stimulated by O’Casey’s 
lyrical and lilting prose. 

Tom DRIBERG 


The same goes for (5) George Ffitch’ 


(She imitated objects, such as 


Correspondence 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


S1r,—The letters.that Hyman Levy has received 
from disillusioned ex-Communists may be enough to 
“wring tears from a heart of stone”; but his own 
article, with its remorseless obliquity, is surely 
enough to make the angels weep. In spite of every- 
thing, whilst pathetically asking how the great 
betrayal came about, he pleads for a “genuinely” 
Marxist party. Cannot he even now realise ‘that it 


. was precisely firm belief in a Marxist philosophy that 


provided’ the framework for Stalinist terror? The 
combination of 19th-century historicism, the belief 
that one has a “scientific” understanding of society, 
a morality defined as that which advances the 
interests of the working class, how could these heady 
brews have any: other effect? 

On- Professor Levy’s own terms, Gollan is right 
and he is wrong. He has “given up his loyalty. to 
the working class” because the Marxist defines the 
terms “loyalty” and “working class” in a very 
special way. Professor Levy’s agony has come about 
because for the first time apparently in a long life 
he has had the opportunity of contrasting these tech- 
nical terms with the realities to which they allegedly 
refer. (Exploitation is another prime example, the 
Marxist bringing all the indignation rightly felt 
against the state of affairs that the word in its usual 


sense describes, to bear against any return whatever . 


on capital.) Is it too late to beseech him to pursue 
his researches further, and consider the light that 
logical analysis has thrown on’ Marx’s terminology 
and that psychology has thrown on the lust for 
power? 
2 Guilford Street, 
W.C.1. 


PATRICK. HUTBER 


Sir,—It is wrong to say that “the revolt in the 
British Communist Party is over.” On the contrary. 
The party congress has revealed its remarkable 
strength. .In. spite of. the defection of <7,000 critics, 
and-in spite of a mechanism of Congress preparation 
which certainly did. not assist the opposition, .the 
following facts-are now evident. 

First, that an opposition*of .anything up. to 20 per 
cent. of the-delegates existed. This is best measured 
in terms of the elections for the-new Executive and 
Appeals Committee.» The maximum vote for a 
candidate was 535. The most popular of the exist- 
ing party leaders, Abe Moffat, received’ 42: less 
than this maximum, Pollitt received 70 ‘less, J. R. 
Campbell (the .Daily Worker editor) 91 less,:and:‘two 
officials against- whom criticism has.been particularly 
strong—John: Mahon and. George Matthews—120 
and 125 less than the “ monolithic” maximum, ‘The 
“Joyal” pro-Executive vote may be measured an- 
other way, by counting the votes received by the new 
candidates put on the “panel” by the old Executive, 
but virtually unknown to the rank-and-file of Con- 
gress. The bulk of these received between 434 and 
443 votes, or roughly a. hundred less than the maxi- 
mum. Conversely Brian Behan, whom the old 
Executive had demonstratively not renominated, re- 
ceived 188 votes. Professor Levy received 100, in 
spite of a speech which, whatever else one may think 
of it, seemed to be designed to evoke the maximum 
response of loyalty—and in labour organisations this 
is very great—among all but the most extreme oppo- 
sitionists. Though the votes of other opposition 
candidates have not been published, there is good 
reason to believe that they were surprisingly high. 

Second, that the opposition is not, as the old 
Executive liked to claim, confined to intellectuals. I 
doubt whether there are 20 branches in the country 
with an intellectuals’ majority. The size of the oppo- 
sition is, therefore, a reflexion of the uneasiness 
among working-class Communists, and it is typical 
that some of the most critical speeches came from 
delegates with industrial and trade union experience, 
such as Behan and McLoughlin. 

The total absence of “faction work” or prelimin- 
ary organisation among the oppositionists make this 
result all the more impressive. It is abundantly clear 
that the Communist Party is not monolithic at 
present, and that in one form or another the struggle 


. 
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to make: it into an effective force in British politics 
will go on within it: Under the circumstances noth. 
ing is more undesirable than for other Socialists 
appeal to opposition Communists to abandon th 
party. If any course of action can pe y 


















turn the party into a sectarian rump, and deprive the 


Labour movement of the energy, devotion and dig. _ 


interestedness of some thousands of good men and 
women, who have individually and collectively much 


to contribute to it, it is an appeal to stop fighting : 


for reform within the Communist Party and to leave 
it en masse. 
diehards better. 


You will ate why I can only sign myself ie 


“ COMMUNIST.” 


STRONTIUM 90 


Sir,—The report of the Atomic Scientists? 


Association’s Committee on strontium hazards is g9 ~ 


important that it is a pity you have not studied it 


more carefully. Apart from errors of fact about the” 
contents of the report, your comment last week © 
The signatories, being ~ 


misses its main significance. 
scientists and not politicians, have defined their 
assumptions and qualified their findings with scrupu- 
lous care and so they are by no means as dogmatic 
as you have implied. On the contrary, they insist 
that “the evidence is as yet inconclusive.” No doubt 
the government will make the most of this and the 
layman may feel even more bewildered. But what 
matters is this: a body of scientists of high repute 
have been so anxious about the growing danger of 
cancer from radioactive strontium produced. in H- 
bomb tests, and abeut the use which the government 
has made of the report last year by the Medical 
Research Council, that they have set up their own 
committee to “follow up’ the implications” of the 
the latter “ 
Two of the members of the Association’s committe, 
Professors Haddow and Penrose, were also signa- 
tories of the M.R.C. report; and they have now joined 
in repudiating the government’s assertion that there 
is a “threshold” dose of strontium 90 below which 
no ill-effects are caused. As recently as April I last, 
Mr. Macmillan was insisting in the Commons: that 
“the average levels of strontium 90 at present 
measured in human bone in the United Kingdom 
are . . . 100 times less than what, in the view of the 
Medical Research Council, is the- maximum allow- 
able concentration in bodies of individuals of the 
population.” 
the M.R.C.’s argument and, conveniently ignored the 
detailed analysis of strontium hazards in the appendix 
to the M.R.C. report, in which Messrs. Mayneord 
and Mitchell dismiss the threshold theery and assert 
that “on the whole, the experiments seem in favour 
of a proportionality between the frequency of 
tumours produced in a given length of time and the 
amount of radio-active material in the body even at 
low dose levels.” So strongly are the Association 
now prepared to back their assumption that they 
have worked out the actual figures of the relation 
between the dose and the number of bone cancers 
caused by it; and if the government rejects these 
figures (as Mr. Selwyn-Lloyd did in his infamous 
broadcast in “ Woman’s Hour” the other day) it is 
in effect rejecting the implications of its own official 
report and is out on a purely propaganda limb of its 
own choosing. The very caution of the Association 
in not overstating its case (and it admits that it may 
have underestimated the danger) lends added weight 
to its anxieties, The government for its part just 
does not care. 


House of Commons. BARBARA CASTLE 


Sir,—Your comments on the recent report of the 
Committee of the Atomic Scientists Association on 
strontium hazards contains a few inaccuracies which, 
I hope, you will permit me to correct. 

1. Our estimate of the possible number of casualties 
refers to bone cancer and not to leukemias. We 
stated explicitly that we have not enough data to 
calculate the possible number of leukemias. 


2. Our calculations show that a nuclear bomb of ° 


the type used in Bikini 1954 may cause one cancer 
in 125,000 people and not in 1,000. people. 


Nothing could suit the King Street ; 


in the light of more recent information.” * 


In so doing he has subtly distorted ” 
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3, We did not say that these numbers of cancers 


will actually occur, but that they might occur if there 
gists 2 proportional relationship between cancer 
incidence and radiation “lose. We stressed the point 
that the evidence is as Yet inconclusive. 


Physics Department, J. RoTBLAT 
St. Bartholomew’s ‘Hospital. 


INDIA AND THE H-BOMB 
Sir,—Rajagopalachari’s létter about the H-Bomb 


comes as a surprise. His morality is, as usual, im- [ 


ble. His silence on a vital point is puzzling. 
Certainly he is aware that the present British govern- 
ment do not propose to stop their “test” because 
they believe such unilateral abandonment would be 
suicidal. This is not the gambler’s instinct but the 
instinct of self-preservation. You may not agree with 
what it says but you must face the fact that this is 
what is operating. I believe in so doing you will 
automatically modify any tone of high moral indigna- 
tion which you may otherwise be tempted to adopt. 
After all, we in India are at present engaged in a 
wretched arms race with one of our neighbours. I for 
one am glad that we cannot afford the atom-bomb. 
And I confess I do not know how by remaining 
jn the Commonwealth we “ share the guilt of a crime 
whose magnitude can only be guessed.” I feel rather 
uncomfortable when I think if Mr. Rajagopalachari 
is right we have already shared the crime of Suez 
and share everyday the crime of apartheid. 
Fitzwilliam House, ; Asuin Das GUPTA 
Cambridge. i 


THE BRITISH TESTS 


Sir,—Your London Diary of April 20 erred in stat- 
ing that the forthcoming hydrogen bomb tests would 
take"place not at Christmas Island, but at the (New 
Zealand) island of Penrhyn, a thousand miles away. 
‘This is not the case. 

New Zealand’s part in the test—and thus Penrhyn 
Island’s—is confined to providing meteorological and 
other facilities which will assist the many precau- 
tionary measures being taken by the United King- 
dom authorities. Penrhyn Island will play a part in 
these precautionary measures. It will be used in 
comnection with the collection of weather and other 
scientific data before and after ‘the tests. 

A small party will live’on the island for a few 
months. They will be accommodated on unused 
ground and will provide their own food and water. 
Thus they will not disturb the life of the islanders 
or make any inroads upon théir limited resources. 
So that supplies can be flown in to the party, the 
airstrip which was built. in the last war has been 
made usable again: perhaps it was news of this which 
set off a rumour that Penrhyn Island was to be the 
scene of the tests. 

New Zealand House, A. T. CAMPBELL 

415 Strand, W.C.2._ Public Relations Officer 


THE ENTERTAINER 


Sir—In his perceptive and sympathetic notice of 
Mr. John Osborne’s new play, The Entertainer, Mr. 
T. C. Worsley seems to me to make one grievous 
error of judgment and criticism when he says: 

Grandad, in spite of all the resources of the 
Tesourceful Mr. George Relph, is, frankly, a purely 
conventional character, who easily, and indeed very 
tatly, becomes a bore. The long opening scene 

him and the daughter is so much waste.” 

I know I am not alone in thinking this performance 
hot merely resourceful, but a stupendous joy to watch 
and listen to. A complete personality, a new-old 
friend, a bore only to his relatives, was given to us 
i those too few minutes. He sharpened expectancy 
obey the mood and meaning for all that was to 


Mr. Worsley then continues: “The necessary in- 
formation in it could be conveyed by any competent 
Working dramatist in a page of dialogue.” It is 
Precisely because “competent working dramatists ” 
have been conveying “necessary information” on 
that page of dialogue year after year after year— 
ining, plotting, contriving by conventional and 

1 means—that the average British audience 











Mine. 


Highest in class 


Schools are not what they were. Inside, they are brighter, lighter and pleasanter than ever 
before. Bowater building boards have aided this transformation by providing a new kind 
of ceiling for the younger generation to look up to. Budding captains of industry in class 
will one day learn how many other uses there are for products made by Bowaters. Building 
boards, packaging products, printing papers... by the diversity of their activities, both here 
and in North America, Bowaters are contributing weightily to the strengthening of Britain’s 
economy. This contribution will become steadily greater as the new mills and factories, 


planned and being built, come to productive life. Today’s children will inherit the benefit. 


Bowaters 


an international organisation making paper, board and 





packaging materials for industry and trade throughout the world 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


Great Britain United Statesof America Canada Australia South Africa Republicof Ireland Norway Sweden 
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has become incapable of listening to human speech, 


stimulus to attention of exi 

introductions, doors bells ringing and count- 
less signposts to plot and narrative.. It i§ not easy, 
it is even dangerous, for an -actor in England to 
distil the essence of a personality, and the intention 


Olivier’s performance as Archie ong 
turn.” Jt makes the heart glow to 
to this imspired performance. 
Nevertheless the beginning of Archie 
Grandad, and the end of Grandad, buried 
the boards, is the end of Archie Rice, 
of the play. 
50 Gordon Square, 
W.C.l. 


Beatrix LEHMANN 


AFRICANS AND SETTLERS 
Sir,—I have just returned from Central Africa, and 


Lusaka, Mr. ’Nkumbula (Congress President 
Kuanda (Congress Secretary) and I ate together, and 


are automatically unwelcome—the settlers are scared 


eeeaee ee eco eeaeeeoeeeeoeseeer ese? 








Betie: Books Ltd 


Booksellers of 
CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON 
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powerful position 
_imterests. This is what I desire, 
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is for the public to buy the more popular typ. 4g 
book in book-club and paper-back editions, and . 
that the nett book agreement has had its 
pulled, we shall soon see best-sellers being y 
a discount as “loss-leaders” in the depar 
stores. Only the good bookseller with a 


. of us, but will listen to what we have 
imstance, I was imvited to speak at 
luncheon club at Mufilira on the Copper Belt, and 
there was some straight talking on both sides. I spoke 
to a capacity audience im the Cathedral Hall, Salis- 
bury, at a public meeting. of Europeans and Africans 
isanlead We Gs tera Eee, I was 
alternately heckled and applauded, but met little 
opposition when I said that I expected both Legisla- 
tive Councils in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
to have African-elected majorities im the 1960s. Of 
course, nearly all my time was spent with Africans. 

With regard to the café incident imvolving Harry 
Nkumbula, this scandalous affair took place in a 
small milk-bar, open to the street. There was no 
hatch; in fact hatches have practically disappeared 
since the successful African boycott. I was not 
present, but as soon as I heard the facts from Mr. 
Nkumbula, I interviewed the Dist:ictr Commissioner 
and the Superintendent of Police. But here again 
may I add something? The more alarming aspect of 
the affair, which you do not mention, is that Mr. 
Nkumbula alleged physical ill-treatment later at the 
police-station. This was denied officially by a senior 
police spokesman; burt the following morning Law- 
rence Katilungu, the Mine Workers’ leader, and my- 
self, advised Mr. Nkumbula that as President General 
of the Congress, it was his duty to send an official 
statement to the Commissioner of Police for Northern 
Rhodesia at Lusaka. I understand that there is a 
docket of the case there, and it is my imtention to 
bring the matter to the personal attention of Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd. 

I am, as_you say, an “apostle of co-operation,” as 
are Dr. Alexander Scott and Sir John Moffat,*the:~ 
leading federal M.P.s of Northern Rhodesia, and also 
Harry Nkumbula, and the Northern Rhodesia African 
Congress leaders. ny a eee Se 
the Governor and the Europeans in the. Legislative - 
Council to gain all constitutional advance possible. 
before the 1960 conference, so that they will be in a 
more iti then to fight for African 


JaMEsS JOHNSON 


to 
a 


survive as a bookseller. 

I have given considerable thought during the y 
year to finding a way of getting books to the pe 
who want them, and especially to those who 


chase. Book-minded people on the whole doy 
have very much money and usually find it very di 
cult to put down two or three guineas, for exap 
on a book which they particularly covet. 
Bookseller of April 27 published an article of 

in which for the first time I gave details of a cred 
scheme open to the general public, which is to be 
run as “The Book Buyers Guild.” The Guild wil | 


booksellers on credit account with no down 


is charged on the amount owed at any one time only, 
will be charged at the very reasonable rate of i. 
per cent. per annum. We hope that the x 
book buyer will respond and enable the £0 
worthwhile books and the booksellers who 


them to remain solvent. 
JouN Cand 
z 


17 Sackville Street, 
Wl. 
~ THE LATE JAMES BOND. 


- but premature obituary notice’ of Commander 







inquiry. 

‘Miy-T; therefore, as™Commander “Bond’s: 
biographer, ask to~you to publish ‘the ff 
bulletin which, according to a ‘délicate buf- 
source, was recently placed on the canteen notie- 
board of the headquarters of the Secret Service near 
Regent’s Park: 

After a period of anxiety the condition of No 

007 shows definite improvement. 


House of Commons. 


THE CHANGING FACE OF PUBLISHING 
Sm,—By putting words into my mouth im order 
to demolish them, Mr. Elek uses the oldest of _ 
debating devices, and I would not seek to justify~ - 

anything which he says I said. 

Had he a little more experience he would not, 
however, go on and be tempted to deduce that 
anybody having a business slightly larger than his 
own has to take books “under the pressure of their 
own printing presses.” Anyone who attempted to 
do that would sooner or later find himself without 
either a list or a printing press. 


from severe Fugu poisoning (a particularly virulent 
member of the curare 
glands of Japanése Globe Tish). This 

for which the Research Department of the 


mined a course of treatment which is proving suc 
ce 
No further bulletins will be issued. 
Sm JaMEs MoL.ony, 
as og ‘of Neurology 
. Mary’s Hospital, W:2. 















. difficulty in paying the full price at the time of pix : 


enable the public to buy books and records from : 


but paying eleven per cent. (11 per cent.) of wha} - 
they owe at the end of every month. Interest, which} ” 


Sir,—As a result of Mr. ‘John ‘Raymond’s poignant |» 
Bond, R.N.V.S.R., there has been a flood of anxias , 





It has been confirmed that 007 was suffering§ © 
group obtained from the st}. 


of. Tropical Medicine was responsible, has dete-} | 









































service and adequate all-round stock can cre B a 
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His other point is very simply answered. The 
area of distribution is circumscribed by the number 
of retail units through which the ultimate sale. of ' 
the commodity, i.e., the book, is effected: “A pub- : 
lishing company which can cover these units the 
most frequently and effectively is in a better position 
to sell an author’s books than one who cannot com- 
mand the same advantages in this field. * 
~ A. S. FRERE 


In view of the above, I am hoping that, despitt 

the cautionary note sounded by Mr. Raymond ani 

subject; of course, to the Official Secrets Act, furthef 

biological material on James Bond will in due cou 

be available to the public. IAN FLEMING 
16 Victoria Square, S.W.1. 


‘SUBSIDISED SEGREGATION 


Sm,—Not being the principal. of the Universi 
College of the Rhodesias, I do not see how I can 
expected to give Sir Leslie Plummer the guarantt 
he demands. I can only give him my personal 0 
viction that those responsible for running the Colles 
make no secret of the fact that it is their desire 
abolish all forms of segregation as soon as they 4 
do so without _creating a situation in which & 

J College will no longer be multi-racial. 
STEPHEN Kinc-Halt 


99 Great Russell Street, 
W.C.1. 


S1r,—The survey of English publishing in your 
issue of April 13 is valuable in that it illustrates the 
continual tug-of-war going on between publishers, 
booksellers and authors, but it.does not adequately 
frame the two big problems facing the book trade, 
nor do any of the contributors offer a solution. The 
problems are (1) how to-help the person who. wants ; 
to buy books and cannot afford to do so and (2) How * ~ 


to compete with other branches of the entertainment ‘ c ASEMENT “AND KEITEL 


industry, films, TV, radio, etc. ‘ 
The present tendency is for the small bookseller Sr,—Would you allow me to correct two 
to limit his stock to best-sellers and to give more glaring errors i in your last issue? Sir Roger 

space to stationery, toys and other more profitable 
lines. He does not support books written for minority 
audiences and the publisher of such books is forced 
to rely to an increasing extent on ditect sales through 
his mailing list and through advertising. But his 
reliance on best-sellers is a bubble, as the tendency 


was not shot, but hanged. So was Keitel after ® 
second world war, and thus cannot have 
** feted as a hero'when he was let out.” 

28a Kenmore Gardens, E. J. Porits 
Wembley. 





is mentioned as having been shot by the British. #F 
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|] pERIQUE—AND THE PIPE OF PEACE 


© vicket —and Three Nims 


Settle yourself under the trees. Give a thought to 
the batsmen, fielders and umpires who are going to 
please you, or displease you, for the next few hours. 
And then light up your pipe of Three Nuns tobacco. 


Cricket may be full of glorious uncertainties—but 


Three Nuns is always a glorious certainty. The reason 
is Perique—that rare tobacco which once filled the 
American Indians’ pipe of peace and is now so subtly 
blended in Three Nuns. Rich indeed is the pleasure 


of the Perique blend, asall Three Nuns smokers know. 
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Maia, the Roman goddess of growing, gave us our name 
for the present month. Down-to-earth as ever, the Saxons called it 
© Thrimilce’, for no better reason than that cows 
could now be milked three times a day. 


Behind many a trim facade, crisis develops. Impassioned 
voices demand to know the whereabouts of the blanco. 
The search for linseed oil brings chaos in its wake . . . 
cricket is here again. Let the darling buds-of May scent 
the air as they will. Let blackbirds sing upon the thorn, 
let ribbons deck the maypole gay : these things may be 
Summer’s heralds but, by gad, sir—they are not cricket. 
And so, of small account. The rest of us can take heart, 
however. The Midland Bank likes small accounts ; and, 
because it gives to them the same courteous attention 
that it gives to all calls upon its services, the Bank is not 
unnaturally popular among young people in all walks 


of life. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: Poultry, London, E.C.2 2130 branches throughout England and Wales 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Hell-Fire oan Mescalin 


Less moralising about the world we live in, 
more study of the techniques used to run mass 
civilisation, might wake us up. We can mioralise 
after with more effect. Dr. William Sargant’s 
Battle for the Mind* is exactly the kind of book 
that is required by the general reader. The 


** mind ” discussed is not the mind as it is under- 


stood by philosophers or theologians; it is the 
brain and nervous system which we share with 
the dog and other animals. The purpose is to 
examine some of the mechanisms involved in 
therapy and in fixing or destroying religious and 
political beliefs in the brain, in other words the 
technique of brain-washing. Its practices are as 
old as man, as old as leadership, tyranny, the 
drama of sudden religious conversion, spiritual 
rebirth, spiritual death; they have a cousinship 
with witchcraft and modern psychiatry. With 
the good or evil of it all Dr. Sargant is not con- 
cerned—or he tries not to be—though some may 
think that the act itself of obtaining power over 
another soul, without its free consent and out- 
side of simple therapy, is fundamentally evil. 
Connivance in it by the victim is an evil, too, 
and part of the miserable human tragedy. 
Dr. Sargant tries to keep his eye on the physio- 
logical.. It is in the physiological process, he 
thinks, that Pavlov, Wesley and the brain-washer 
meet. .--* 

White missionaries in Africa, brought up in 
the rational habit of Christian exposition, have 
(for example) been shocked by the methods used 
by the Christian pastors of the Bantus. Un- 
abashedly they play on primitive fear in order to 
get possession of their. converts’ unconscious. 
The Bantu Christian gives great importance to 
dreams and seeks to inculcate the right dreams 
—and, of course, to follow this up with the 
correct, stereotyped interpretations, for religious 
and political leaders rely on urgency and 
urgency requires a standard type in the revolu- 
tionary stage. I gather Dr. Sargant respects the 
need for myth but, like the rest of us, is shocked 
by the notion of an official myth. So, also, 
patients of psychiatrists respectfully change their 
dreams as they go from one doctor to the next. 
Freud himself—Dr. Sargant draws on Ernest 
Jones’s biography—was shocked to discover he 
was infecting his patients with fantasies about 
sexual interference in childhood, because he 
happened to be interested in the subject at 
the time. It turned out that they had no basis 
in fact.° Idle for us to say that these patients 
were psimitive or sick and that we are not. The 
rational, intellectual, civilised or healthy man is 
no more immune than the simple from brain- 
washing in its diverse forms, from an undesired 
control of his mind. He can be made to feel 
he desires it, at any rate for a time. Once in 
contact with his master the subject’s chances 
are humiliatingly small; indeed the most likely 
to survive are the mad or seriously abnormal. 
The first to fall is the “ordinary” man, and 
especially the extravert, already willingly con- 
ditioned by society. 





* The Battle For the Mind. By WILLIAM SARGANT. 
Heinemann. 25s. 


Dr. Sargant is a physician in psychological 
medicine. He was drawn to his subject by 
clinical work on combat-neuroses during the 
war. The use of drugs in psychotherapy. at this 
time took him on to the study of Pavlov’s 
experiments, and it was in Pavlov that he found 
the clue on which the arguments of this book 
are based. After summarising Pavlov’s dis- 
coveries about hysteria and mental collapse, Dr. 
Sargant says: 

Pavlov has shown by repeated and repeat- 
able experiment just how a dog, like a man, 
can be conditioned to hate what it previously 
loved, and love what it previously hated. 
Similarly, one set of behaviour patterns can be 
temporarily replaced by another that altogether 
contradicts it; not by persuasive indoctrina- 
tion only, but also by imposing intolerable 
strains on a formally functioning brain. 

Applying Pavlov to the mechanics of political 
or religious conversion, Dr. Sargant says that 
for the conversion to succeed, the subject must 
be first worked upon by fear—hell, torture or 
the Arctic labour camp; then by anger—at his 
oppressor, or by exaltation (vision of wholeness, 
heaven, justice, salvation). He must be emotion- 
ally convicted of sin. These feelings must be 
worked on until /hysteria is reached when he 
becomes automatically suggestible. 

Aldous Huxley fias shown that mescalin 
can produce something analogous to mystical 
experience. - Sudden conversions are common 
after long illness, or-exhausting and frightening 
ordeals. Religious sects have used the physio- 
logical stifiulants of flagellation, physical dis- 
comfort, drumming, dancing, singing, weird 
light effects. The Inca priests used the coca 
drug. Such methods have been used to modify 
the action of the brain, to numb one part and 
excite another. Something has to break in the 
brain before the doctor or the saver of souls 
can introduce the new pattern. The religious 
process of breaking down has been stated clearly 
by Wesley and, even more exactly, by Loyola 
in his Spiritual Exercises. We may agree with 
Mr. Somerset Maugham that “ considering their 
effect has been achieved through a constant and 
ruthless appeal to terror and shame it is surpris- 
ing to observe that the last contemplation of all 
is a contemplation of love”; but if we do agree 
with him, we shall have allowed our unscientific 
horror to let us out of Dr. Sargant’s argument 
by the ethical door. Being “re-made” involves 
terror and shame; the psychiatrist will make us 
re-live them or will give us a parallel experience. 
To rely on reason is useless. On an earlier page 
Dr. Sargant—who was brought up in the 
Methodist tradition—writes with detachment: 

All evidence goes to show that there can be 
no new Protestant Revival while the policy 
continues of appealing mainly to the adult in- 
telligence and reason and until Church leaders 
consent to take more advantage of the normal 
person’s emotional mechanism for disrupting 
old behaviour patterns and implanting new. 

We cannot be made to fear hell-fire, but we 
could possibly be put into a state of passionate 
terror by enforced brooding on the hydrogen 
bomb. Is Dr. Sargant arguing that when we 
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say (as we do nowadays) that the imagination duc 
numbed and refuses to operate when my 
faced by the horrors of the contemporary 9 orld 
—is he saying that the imagination ggiieer 
operate if we had been broken down first matembh 
the condition of helplessness, terror or 

which the sick patient, the exhausted prison 
or the quaking penitent feels? Science restg 

the laborious victories of human reason; it; 

odd to see its discoveries offered to revivaligt 
We need not doubt the genius of Wesley; | 
there are two opinions, at any rate, about ha 
success in diverting the minds of the Engh 
masses from the miseries that were being he nea 
on them. We gratefully accept the psychiatri 
cure. He is exempt because he does not origi 
ally cause the evils he is called in to cure. 
about the priest’s or the politician’s rule, we hy 
our inheritance of opinion. To that inheritane|. 
from our reason and civilisation the victims do} 
seem eventually to return, as far as one can judge 
from published accounts. It does seem that wel 
are more than our behaviour patterns. 

Can we find in Dr. Sargant’s book any hints 
for self-defence? Private experience may 
dramatically affect us in politics or religion; we 
can hope to assimilate it_gradually. We ought 
to pray to be delivered from imposing thi} - 
experience on others, by removing their will or}. 
their freedom. How do we resist the soul-| © 
hungry person or regime? Avoid them; get 
away from them, is Dr. Sargant’s first advice, 
Do not go-to Voodoo dances or to Billy Graham} 
if you are affectable. It appears that the cya 
the people with a sense of humour, the nat 
detached, stand a better chance with the interto-} - i 
gator; they may have to give in, but they ; 
not entirely give in. They will preserve ajitvea 
corner of themselves which cannot be touche 
The intense desire to get away is a streng 
though it takes one through | confessi 
In political investigation, the victims she 
know that their weight is being systematic 
reduced; therefore they should conserve thé 
energy by reducing worry. The studied i 
larity of interview (or nagging) is designed to 
increase anxiety and loss of sleep. The victifi 
must train himself to sleep whenever he has 
chance. We should guard against “ normality; 
on the other hand it will be to our advantage 
we have a phlegmatic temperament and a stro 
heavily built body. Intellectual awareness @ 
what is happening is no protection, for it wij 
eventually exhaust. Bald-headed, courage 
reckless opposition is disastrous. There is, 
short, little hope of total resistance. On i 
other hand, how is it that the periods of dramait 
or forced conversion in human history, 
indeed, in private life, are so short? Le 
dragged out dull and weary years in Rome ait 
his visionary period. The family rast 
terrorises by scenes and accusations, 1 
exhausts himself and the exhausted victill 
come round. The Methodists have moved ami] 
from Wesley’s methods. The Quakers 
ceased to quake. The Inquisition was abolisi 
Even the re-born and the re-made have tol 
Even the power-hungry become hollow. =#jitha 
have fed on hollow victories. They lose Weim 
judgment, for fanaticism dulls. Denied 
in one direction, we seek it in another. Chri 
is an inertia in human nature which preve t 
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Magination Wye from living too long at the vulnerable pitch | 
when if fever and, in that obscure soil, perhaps the 
POrary ysterious seed of individuality is hidden. The 
ation wedBectim comes round to his guilt as to a friend. 
WN first inp SSmbbornly, quietly, he recognises it is his right 
or of shai ip be wrong and that freedom will correct him. 
sted prison V. S. PRITCHETT 
ence re 











































Treason; it 
to revivaling «=©6-s. Fheology Class 
Wesley; ~ One above all 
te, about hig (said the dead man) 
' the Engi in the scheme of things 
being heapef._-—lays us down in filth and pain 
psychiatrisig . 5° that, when we rise again, 
5 ~ the soul may preen her wings 

. ~~ (the grave-bound soul). 

cure, i 
rule, we hayel.. Natural death 


REE. said the sick man) 
at inheritance 3 ees upon me sins 
Me victims dof = by which, in the first, blessed place 
one can judg} ail by proxy fell.from grace 
seem that wel in the nature of things 


ms. (grinning, the bone-peaked face). 
00k any hints Elsewhere, gone 

ied may} (the standing man) 

: religion; we never, gone, to come, 


lies that warm and shining place 

j- We ought! for which we keep watch both ways 
mposing that} in the dark, alone 

their will or}. (unseen, his shadow winds the sun). 


J. S. CUNNINGHAM 





Billy Gata} The Haunted Ghost ? 


at the cynighithe Accusing Ghost: or Justice for Case- 
the naturally} ment. By ALFRED Noyes. Gollancz. 15s. 
h the interto-} The reception of Mr. René MacColl’s sympa- 
but they ic study of Roger Casement a year ago 
ll preserve aj fevealed that the many unsettled controversies 
t be touchaly smnected with his story are still astonishingly 
; “ssf alive. A debate in the House last May deepened 
1S @ SUtengW the mystery, for Mr. Deedes, Under-Secretary 
| . Contes t@ the Home Office, while refusing implacably 
ctims shoulij% break the tradition of secrecy which has sur- 
systematical ou the diaries, gave the definite impression 
| er they still existed. Then came a shattering 
Onset a ent from Mr. Singleton-Gates, the only 
tudied irtege! man alive who claims to have seen and examined 
s designed to} the originals, to the effect that they had been des- 
The victimj toyed on the orders of Ramsay MacDonald and 
ever he has! his colleagues years ago. If no active agitation 
< nf followed it was only because rumour reported 
normality that Mr. Alfred Noyes had a book on the stocks 

r advantage i§ which would settle all doubts. 
-and a stro I cannot say that his ghost story fulfils these 
awareness dpe*Pectations. Where the keeping of tempers is 
for it wa $0 important, the general tone strikes one as un- 
on, "siottunately calculated to embitter rather than 
» CO ighten, the new information it contains is 


There is, ijmegligible and the crucial question of the author- 
nce. On thgShip of the disputed “Black” diaries is left in 
4s of dramalit the air. Considered as a record of the Irish 

: pPatriot’s romantic life and tragic death it can 
history, am; Ro way compare with some previous biogra- 
ort? Loyd phies. Admittedly Noyes had grievously wronged 
in Rome afittgCasement’s memory in 1916 by making a veno- 
family tyra Mous attack on the diaries when in fact he had 


8 : glanced at one volume, but it is a mistake 
Isatlons, 410 try to appease a ghost by a heavy-handed 
usted victilisplashing-on of whitewash. Take, for example, 
e moved aWijg Mr. Noyes’s use of a prison chaplain’s statement 
Quakers fare He was a saint” to infer that Casement could 

jg 20t have made a confession of homosexual prac- 


Was ee bes; but in MacColl’s book on Casement (p. 
> have to MED 4s printed a touching letter which shows 
iollow. 4i)ithat it was evidently another priest to whom he 
hey lose thelg made his confession, and the reaction was very 
enied freedammerent. I find particularly .misleading the 

ther wecount given of Casement’s relations with Adler 
Otner  S duistiansen, the pervert Norwegian sailor whom 


hich prevel@iie took from New York to Berlin; Mr. Noyes 
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damning evidence 
until he feels entitled to describe Casement’s atti- 
tude as “fatherly.” One could collect a dozen 
more instances of a gentle tilting of the facts 
| towards his hero’s side. 
| It is a great tragedy that all else in Casement’ s 
honourable history fades before the controversy 
over the authorship of the notorious diaries, 
completely irrelevant as they are to anything 
in his public life. A word first about what the 
diaries contain, for there has been too much 
ridiculous argument between people who have 
never seen them and have no idea what they 
are like. Typed copies of two volumes for 1903 
and 1910 and at least one account book (which 
I have not seen) are in private circulation. I 
| accept these typed copies as authentic for two 
reasons—they correspond with the description 
given by Mr. Eamon Duggan who was shown 
the originals by F. E. Smith in 1921, and if they 
| were not true copies one would have to believe 
| that some unknown criminal forged two sets of 
| diaries for no obvious reason. The great bulk 
| of the material in both volumes deals with Case- 
| ment’s ordinary social and consular activities in 
many widely separated places. The notorious 
| obscene passages, which show the writer to have 
| been an obsessional voyeur as well as addicted 
to promiscuous homosexual relationships, are in- 
| frequent in the 1903 volume (they seem to have 
been missed altogether by Sir Basil Thomson) 
| but by 1910 the writer has become grosser and 
more confident. But in the record of both years 
| one gets the impression of a man struggling at 
times with himself, a man who could speak of 

Sir Hector Macdonald’s failings’ as a “terrible 

disease” in all sincerity. Looking at the obscene 

passages one asks “Could this have been Case- 

ment?” Looking at the remainder one says “ it 

could not have been anyone else.” How he 

escaped detection is a mystery, but it should be 

noted that with very rare exceptions he kept 
| on straight terms with associates of his own 
| social class and reserved his indulgences for 

| purely casual contacts whom he could easily drop 
| or repudiate. Many days pass in both years with- 
| out any “abnormal” entry, especially when he 
is busy with his investigations on the Congo or 
on the Putumayo. ; 

The highly contemptible story of malice and 
muddle in the use made of the diaries by the 
heads of the secret services, Basil Thomson, 
Admiral Hall, and the Attorney-General F. E. 
Smith, is not very clearly handled by Mr. Noyes. 
He is weak on dates and apt to be reckless in 
the allegations he makes himself. Some may 
| think that the mean spite shown by Sir Earnley 
Blackwell of the Home Office (he would not let 
| Casement enjoy the prisoner’s privilege of a 
| decent lunch when on trial!) was even worse than 

Birkenhead’s malignity. Even the fact that the 
| homosexual was then regarded as a leper cannot 
excuse, in modern eyes, the low intrigues against a 
man in the condemned cell. 

As for the evidence for the authorship of the 
diaries, Mr. Noyes rehearses the well-known 
story, that they were copies—or a translation— 
of a diary kept by the infamous character Armando 
Normand, a Bolivian sub-manager of the Putu- 
mayo rubber company. This theory has been 
rejected again and again and seems to be com- 
pletely untenable, mainly for two reasons. First, 
Casement never accused Normand of perversion 
though he often wrote of him in his official 
reports and diaries with extreme loathing and 
made frequent references to his misbehaviour 
with women; secondly, the Black Diaries record 
perversion practised in the Congo, Funchal, Lon- 
don, Ireland and many places where Normand 
had never been at all, or certainly not at the 
relevant times. If one rejects Normand’s author- 
ship of the diaries, what theory is left? Mr. Noyes 
appears to favour a forger or team of for- 
gers incorporating notes of perverse practices 
collected by ent for scientific purposes. 
But the diaries do not in fact include material 
of this sort. In any case the technical difficulties 
either of interpolating obscene material in a 
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closely paged diary so that the style, handwri 
and dates would stand up to hostile 
would be an incredible feat. 

In his constructive suggestions for a syital 
reparation Mr. Noyes will find cop 
able sympathy, though not always from | 
same motive. That the Irish people should 
allowed to have Casement’s body to lie § 
their own honoured dead is a simple cour 
which it is unseemly to refuse. As gov 
have to consider precedent, it would be 
to have the transfer made on the outhall ity ¢ 
the House of Commons:-rather than of the Ho 
Secretary alone. For the same reason it js 
adequate to demand that the “Home Office. 
should review the whole case ””—a Committee 
the House of Commons would be better f » oneal 
the purpose and the inquiry should be confing) Bien, 
to the matter of the diaries. Casement’s traieady di 
and sentence are unassailable even if his exeg: F Sovie 
tion was unwise; but the position about ie well 
diaries cannot be left where it is. Apart from) the a 
the necessity of doing justice to Casemenidncic, ; 
charges have been made which are bringing the| ich of 
gravest discredit on Britain, and far from d 
down if left alone will multiply like weeds. ; 
had only to scan the Irish press last Sone 
see what harm is being done. The sooner | 
find out whether it is true that a group of higher, 
public servants, Hall, Blackwell, Thomson, 3 at Ben 
kenhead, behaved like criminals as well as cad , 
the better for us all. Did they really dare iF 
plant forged documents on the Cabinet and ont: 
the Monarch? Do the diaries still exist and ; str 
not who briefed Mr. Deedes in the debate | 
May? If the verdict on these points goe 
against us, it will do us a power of good tf 
apologise and to try to prevent a re <a 
of such scandals. If Casement’s deviations ¢ io. . 
chatacter are established, he. will not be theft’. 
first idol whose good qualities gain more admire F_ 
tion when it is realised how hard he had to z 
fight the worse. 


~ LETITIA FAIRFIELD ” ‘a 
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Co-existence 


The Challenge of Co-existence. By Hows 
GAITSKELL. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Hugh Gaitskell’s lectures, delivered with great 
effect at Harvard last January, have more than the} }: 
importance that must in any case attach to the}} 
pronouncements of a probable future Prime 
Minister. They have not the eloquence that the 
subject could easily arouse in a pacifist or # 
scientist—the two inevitably move towards cad 
other in a nuclear age—neither have they the 
emotional force that it engenders in Americ 
firsters or convinced Communists. They 
logical, systematic and persuasive. Mr. Gaitskel 
finds America congenial and hates Communist! 
as much as Mr. Dulles, but he is much <a 
touch with realities than Mr. Dulles appears 0) 
be on five days out. of six, and his pro-Westenll 
views are tempered with realistic conside: ie 
that Pentagon orthodoxy seems usually to 1 

The lectures fall naturally into thr 
The first examines the part which has. deel 
played and can be played by the United Natio 
in maintaining co-existence. In the « 
outlines what is now known on the Contnel 
as the “Gaitskell plan” for German reunific 
tion, and the third pret with Western policy i 
the uncommitted areas. 

It is quite true, as as Mr. Gaitskell begins by sa 
ing, that co-existence is not a recent invent 
but a Leninite definition of the period 
Communism seeks to Room wes es Bn gains mel 

cefully to prepare for future advances. 
Gaitskell might have noticed that thou 
British imperialism did not similarly define 1 
methods, it did in fact also proceed by alte 
phases of expansion and consolidation. 4 
tactics of imperialism have varied very 
whether we are dealing with Czarism, (Oi 
munism or British caledaalbiens oer colonial w 
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Writitg, Bsce followed by periods of economic and 
e CTU shological penetration, with. promises of non- 
FE oxstion. The fact that the actual annexation 
often carried out by another political party 
tha not reconcile the people we annexed. If he 
4a noticed this parallel Mr. Gaitskell could have 
Evencthened his argument that we may have 


) lie beside Rached a period when Soviet imperialism, like 
le con (ietish imperialism fifty years ago, is perhaps 
OvernmeniEdifying its nature as a result of internal and 
¢ advisabeEemal pressures. Possibly the dynamic phase 
uthority aE ySoviet imperialism is drawing to its close. Mr. 
f the HOME Eraitskell notices the significance of the Bandung 
OM it.18 i Bosference at which Russia was not present. The 
ome Office i entre of Communism began to move away from 
mimittee Gicccow and towards Peking. The uncommitted 
= i@Bations of Asia and Africa became conscious of a 


| non cause and, as Mr. Gaitskell points out, 
ment’s tridieely discussed amongst themselves the dangers 
"his exean dy Soviet imperialism. The victory was Nehru’s, 
about thet; well as Chou En-lai’s, and it is a measure 
Apart from ly the abysmal folly and incomprehension of the 
Vasememi@ritish and French in the Suez dispute that so 
rINgiNg Wetwch of the gains of Bandung were dissipated. 
TOM GyiNif> have thrown so much of the uncommitted 
- UN Middle East on to the Communist side of the 


foo) 
eS 


| Sunday buogie was a far more serious result of the Suez 
 SOOMEL WE Ldventure than the temporary rift between Britain 
1p of highet. bod America 
rs , . 
el ae q Because Mr. Gaitskell understands that the 
i ‘aiamerican Sixth Fleet is as helpless as British and 
seb oa "French bombers when it comes to providing any 
exiet. ati ng-term solution to the Middle East complex, 
schete rhas much that is useful to say in his lecture 
. tain co-existence in non-committed areas. Anti- 
points 80% Fionialism, he realises, is a far more potent force 
recuse sia and Africa than Communism, in spite of 
evistiont ld ¢ fact that Britain and France, however reluct- 
net bed y and spasmodically, are surrendering their 
i z iition as imperial powers. 


‘#9 | The question now is whether America, which 
1 fs “not forgotten George III,” can learn the 
Farerieup “pettral lesson of the post-war era. No accumu- 


lation of nuclear or other weapons will stem the 
tide of Arab nationalism. Where post-war 
nationalism has been opposed by the old colonial 
powers (as in China or Vietnam), Communism 
has successfully captured it; where, as in India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon or Burma, British Labour recog- 
nised the rights and the strength of the anti- 
colonial movement, the new nationalism strongly 
resists Soviet imperialism. 
KINGSLEY MARTIN 


A Damn Close Shave 


The Indian Mutiny. By Maj.-GENERAL RICHARD 
Hizton. Hollis & Carter. 18s. 
The Mutiny was the watershed of British rule 
in India. A hundred years before, Clive won 
Plassey and established Britain as the paramount 








~ power; 90 years after, Mountbatten signed the 


Act- of Independence. Until the Mutiny, our 
dominion was acquisitive rather than imperial, 
based on eighteenth-century concepts, a relic of 
an age in which government itself was merely an 
extension of private enterprise. The Mutiny 
showed conclusively that such a system could no 
longer work, that there was no half-way house 
between a purely commercial relationship and 
direct colonial rule. 

For a few weeks, it looked as though Britain 
might be forced to opt for the first. By the middle 
of July, 1857, most of the Gangetic Plain was in 
the hands of the mutineers; only 5,000 British 
troops defended the entire Punjab and Bengal. 
Reinforcements were difficult to find and slow in 
arriving. Meanwhile, the rest of India watched 
and waited. If, as very nearly happened, General 
Barnard had been forced to raise the siege of 
Delhi in September,. it is conceivable that the 
Indian interior might have been evacuated, and 
Britain might not have found the will to recom- 
mence the conquest. At Westminster, the new 
concept of empire had not yet been recognised as 
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a vote-catcher, and there were many who still 
maintained that Britain could not afford the 
financial and material effort to expand in any but 
a commercial sense. In the great Commons 
debate of July 27, Disraeli attacked the Dal- 
housie policy of annexation. Fortunately (or 
unfortunately), by the time Palmerston’s govern- 
ment fell, in February, 1858, Campbell had re- 
captured Delhi and relieved Lucknow; a month 
later he defeated the main rebel concentration at 
Betwa and the Mutiny was virtually at an end. 
But it was, as Lord Roberts afterwards remarked, 
“a damn close shave.” 


The military history of the Mutiny has been 
recorded in great detail by Sir William Kaye and 
Colonel Malleson, but its causes are bound to 
remain mysterious because the mutineers them- 
selves were never able to tell their side of the 
story. What led thousands of Sepoys, almost with 
one accord, to shoot their officers and revive long- 
forgotten loyalties to a senile monarch? Its 
latest historian, General Hilton (“As an English- 
man born in India, who has spent the happiest 
years of his life commanding Indian troops, per- 
haps I may claim to be reasonably impartial”), is 
content to stick to the old story of the greased 
cartridges. His is a straight, and admirably con- 
cise, military chronicle, and it is natural, perhaps, 
that he should prefer a simple, military explana- 
tion for what is, after all, a not uncommon military 
phenomenon. Soldiers mutiny because they are 
disgruntled with their food, or their conditions or 
their equipment. Why should the Sepoys be any 
different? But the fact remains that half of the 
mutinous units had not been issued with the new 
cartridges, and many which had remained loyal. 

Equally unconvincing is the view advanced by 
some modern Indian writers, that the Mutiny was 
the precursor of the national independence move- 
ment. The mutineers never drew up a pro- 
gramme or attempted to negotiate a political 
settlement; for the most part they allowed them- 
selves to become catspaws of reactionary land- 
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owners and priests. Except in certain parts of 
Oudh, they evoked little response among the 
population. The peasants stayed in their villages. 
The townsmen impartially cheered the victories 
of both sides. 

It seems more likely that the real dynamic of 
the mutiny was ;romantic nostalgia, an atavistic 
surge of the past. The Dalhousie reforms and the 
inexorable encroachment of British commercial 
civilisation appears to have created a growing 
sense of frustration among the fighting castes and 
the old aristocracy; an incoherent, inarticulate 
feeling that the savage, colourful, exciting India 
of the Mahrattas was being drowned in the rising 
tide.of mass-manufactured men and things sweep- 
ing up the Hooghly from Manchester and the 
City. The Mutiny was the death agony of a 
primitive military society, a despairing revolt 
against discipline, order and ennui. It is signifi- 
cant that it produced romantic symbols like the 
‘Rani of Jhansi and the Bahadur Shah, but not 
a single military or political leader of even average 
ability. Many of the mutineers were experienced, 
British-trained , officers, but they developed no 
coherent strategy and constantly threw away 
decisive tactical advantages. By declining to take 
Lucknow by frontal assault—a comparatively easy 
task in the early days of the siege—and by allow- 
ing Wilson to concentrate his slender forces round 
Delhi, they threw away an obvious opportunity 
to turn the early British defeats into a rout. By 
the autumn, when it was clear that victory could 
no longer be won in pitched battle, they should 
have switched to guerrilla tactics. But none of 
their leaders seems to have grasped this. Hence, 
although the British forces were heavily outnum- 
bered, they were able to draw the fullest advantage 
from their superior organisation and leadership by 
meeting the mutineers where they were most vul- 
nerable, in the open field. 

The Mutiny killed the old India. The Crown 
took over from the Company. A civil service was 
created, railways built, courts set up on the 
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British model; and with them came a new race 
of Indians—the clerical class—who eventually 
formed the cadres of nationalism. ‘In less than a 
generation, India was transformed. In 1857, the 
principal opponent of British rule was the exotic 
Nana Sahib, a figure from the remote imperial 
past; 30 years later, his role had been taken over 
by Lokamanya Tilak, a professional modern 
nationalist. The process would have occurred in 
any case, but the Mutiny undoubtedly hastened 
it.. It also had one other effect, perhaps even more 
decisive. By discouraging large-scale colonisation 
by British settlers, it helped to prevent the forma- 
tion of a white colon, class and so spared Britain 
and India the agony of what would have been the 
greatest colonial war in history. A damn close 
shave indeed! PAUL JOHNSON 


Friend of the Family 


The Sponger. By JuLEs RENARD. Translated by 
EpwarbD Hyams. Longmans. 15s. 


L’Ecornifleur (1892), which now appears for the 
first time in English translation, is one of those 
short and brilliant oddities that will always hold a 
special prestige in literature. And indeed, the 
book was named by an eminent French jury 
(including Mauriac, Pagnol, Colette) as one of 
the twelve best French novels of the past century. 
It was an early work of the author, a young pro- 
vincial newly settled in Paris, but his manner 
was even then fully evolved. Readers of the 
better-known Poil de Carotte will recognise the 
carefully timed arrangement of dialogue, descrip- 
tion, and occasional narrative shock. The subject, 
though, is another matter. Renard for once was 
not observing life in terms of peasants, children 
or animals. rps e 

The Sponger tells how Henri, a poet of sorts, 
attaches himself to a placid bourgeois couple. He 
is the family friend, the useful third who seems 
indispensable to so many marriages. His 
presence saves the husband and wife from bore- 
dom and irritation; he reads them his poems, 
throws off celebrated names, opens the window on 
to a thrilling bohemian world at- whose fringe, 
in fact, he barely subsists. And they, envying 
and pitying the meagre fellow, provide him with 
comfort, stability, good meals, admiration, a tire- 
less audience. A gentle surge of warm emotions 
keeps the three in a mild agreeable stir. 

All this is charming, but is it enough? In his 
literary role, Henri feels that he should also 
become the lover of Madame. The scene shifts 
to a Normandy seaside village where the Vernets 
go for their long summer holiday. Henri accom- 
panies them; so does the Vernets’ niece 
Marguerite, a bouncing hoyden of sixteen. Now 
Henri has an active part in the cast; he arranges 
the walks, the bathes, sets out the deck chairs, 
carves the joint, deals (from the Vernet purse) 
with daily ‘payments. With Monsieur he 
exchanges worldly jokes; he directs the reading 
of the aunt, the swimming lessons of the niece. 
He is the perfect confidant, playmate, friend. 

How does he come to ruin this happy situation? 
By boldness, or by the lack of it? In spite of 
desire, in spite of chance after chance, he fails to 
possess Madame. He makes an unhappy attempt 
to seduce Marguerite, and bungles it horribly. It 
is time for him to go. Event, in the static novel 
of this kind, must always be.a disaster. But the 
charm, the distinction of the thing lies just in this, 
that nothing must ever happen. 

Henri himself is not such a stranger; he might 
be found embedded in many contemporary works 
of fiction; looking back, you can catch him often 
enough, if fleetingly, in Dickens and Trollope; 
certainly, if he were a little less vulgar, in Henry 
James. But the book itself has no real parallel 
in English. The Card? No—that .vigorous tale 
runs in a very different channel. Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Cousin Phillis, Barbellion’s fournal, an occasional 
recent American ‘novel like Saul Bellow’s 
Dangling Man come nearer; one might envisage 
any of them set out to the Renard formula. But 


en tee pe 
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the style itself is insidious. Sample it § 
chapter or two, and other ways of telling 4; 
will begin to seem: laboured and crude. (y 
have been exasperated by Renard’s delihaap 
manner and deliberately narrow range, J 


least he took care to write only of what he kame i 


and he observed meticulously. The 
which evokes and sets in motion the whole Ve 
pattern of life, is satirical, certainly; but the gs 
is of the living kind that comes from the ip 
view. Shown as they are at every move fre 
angle of low comedy, the worthy pair remajy 


the end solid and firm. Nothing can shakeggaott! 


granite fisherfolk of Talléhou, either. As’ 
Henri, with his lies, his shameful undercio# 
his feebleness in love, he is a poor creature 
all; we cannot set him down as a villain, 


timid, too ill-assured to thrive as card or cad we 


loses perhaps more than the others by his figiA 

Except, of course, Monsieur, who will not % 

again the money he has lent. 
Naomi Lewis 


Archeological Odd Lot} 


Peru. By G.H.S. BUSHNELL. Thames & Hy 
2ls. f 

The Scythians. By TAMARA TALsor R 
Thames & Hudson. 21s. 

Journey into Roman Britain. By G, i 
Durant. Bell. 20s. : Be 

The Walls of Jericho. By MARGARET WuHEE 
Chatto & Windus. 21s. "513 
Hodder & Stoughton. 16s. 

The Valley of the Kings. By Otto Nw 
Hale. 


21s. a. 
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fr ~ fioou 
I have never before sat down to review an odie, 
lot of archeological books such as these, andi 


seems a very difficult job to have 
Their worth is so unequal—and some of the 


DUCT aR 


are really very odd indeed. At least. it is caer: 


and appropriate to begin by welcoming a 
series that promises well. Peru and The Sol 
ians are the first two volumes in a series c@ 


Ancient Peoples and Places, to be published undiiiems 
the general editorship of Dr. Glyn Daniel. Tillie 
projected titles are very various, ranging Mie 


scale from Ancient China to Wessex, but all alii 
will be written by reliable authorities and, 
(presumably) will appear in the present excellé 
format: a convenient size, broad margins, ¢ 


 & 


type and a large number of really excellent, platy 


grouped at the end with their own notes. 3 
and manner, of course, are bound to vary 
widely as subject matter. In Peru Dr. Bush 


describes the series of prehistoric cultures Gime 


minating in the Inca Empife; he is stem 
archeological in his approach and perhaps 


duller than he need have been. Mrs. Talbot Rig 


writes of the life and times of the Scythians willl 
more personal warmth and enthusiasm. Prot 
many people will be surprised by the sp 
vigour and abundance of Scythic art, for its 
too little known. It is fascinating to see! 
this nomadic steppe people compounded theif a 


from elements as far removed from one anomie. 


as the Ionian Greek and the Chinese, and I 
they in their turn came to influence the © 
and Teutonic artists of western Europe. __ 

Both these books are written by special 
for non-specialists and represent an essence @ 
tilled from great retorts of learning. Mrs. Dum 


is not a specialist, and here and there her las 


the larger mastery of her subject is apparent 9 
the work has been conscientiously done and: 
has succeeded in combining a history @) 
Roman Province and the way of life of its Pe 
with more detailed accounts of some of the # 
ing Romano-British monuments. 4 
Lady Wheeler is not an expert either, Duh 
has been working with experts, and the intro® 
tion she gives to the recent discoveries at je 
—of profound importance for our unders 


of the beginnings of civilisatiori\—can be acct 


‘the 
2 
bt 
ry 
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tellino , iis reliable. The main of her book, how- 
— Meer (which is slight, and meant to be), is to give 
re “tier personal impression of life in an excavation 
$ delibeiiit. staffed mainly by women. Jericho is now 
er ‘site of a large settlement of Arab refugees, 
"he & Bronze Age tombs lie among their huts. 
whole ptographs showing their beautiful, eager and 
but thes Jeast momentarily happy faces are an unex- 

ym. the al cred donnée in The Walls of fericho. is 
nove fromad The remaining two books are the real oddities. 
air remajaail would not have thought Flying to 3000 B.C. 
-an shakeameorthy of comment had it not been seriously 
her As pticed elsewhere. It is an account-of a trip to 
underclodegypt that seems to me as silly and superficial. as 
creature. title would suggest. It is made up.of alternate 
ps of journalistic dialogue and portentous 


x-writing. True there is a. certain Daisy 
tAchford fascination about the style and its extra~ 
ordinary lack of construction. 

All the passengers -in our B.O.A.C. Argonaut 
(another classical allusion disregarded for the 
moment despite the aptness of the golden fleece 

beneath us shortly before across woolly 
cumuli) stopped talking and looked spell-bound at 
ld Lot ‘the fast-dipping molten disc. We were enveloped 
' Ye a fold of the sun’s crimson mantle that stretched 
everywhere as far as the eye, liberated from earthly 
Mbstacles, could reach, an immense mantle the 
colour of blood. The giver of light to us whose 

Rice greatest boon is sight... . 


The book ends with a long and pointless alle- 
By. G, Migory about elephants as the successors of men in 
~}nastery of the world, with the final moral— 
« Initiative and liberty are beautiful plants that 
grow into rank weeds if sown haphazard. Our 
z J ii only unquestionable birthright is to accomplish 
PANNERAT the utmost good of which we are capable. . 


\OMI Lewis 


nes & f 


TALBOT 


RET WHEE 


TTO Nevesgr 2“ 
= sas for us. So has Herr Neubert, but I 
=. ° % wicould not make out exactly what it is, beyond the 
revicw aa iggestion that we should refrain from blowing 
these, and le another up. The Valley of the Kings, how- 
€ undertakeiwer, is a much more serious archeological work 
some of them M. Jeannerat’s; the author was present 
“ast. it 18 Ciliiring the exploration of. Tutenkhamun’s tomb 
‘Omung 2 M¥ied has some interesting: recollections. On the 
id The Soyth her hand the general impression he conveys of 
a SCries Ceyptian life and its social and religious ideas 


iblished undiitems to me misleading. In particular, he is ex- 
Daniel. Tiled by thoughts of physical cruelty, and by 
3» Tanging Meproducing no less than three horrid little draw- 
x, but all § of execution and torture he places an em- 
ities aNG-MiPhasis on sadism that is in no way justified. The 
cSCMt CXCCUMEEZyptians were among the least brutal of ancient 
margins, ¢ 


1 do not like writing roughly about books, 

cially when, as in Herr Neubert’s case, the 
uthor is obviously sincere and conscientious after 
tlashion. But there comes a point when one has 
@ protest. 


xcellent, p 
1 notes. Si 
id to vaty, 
| Dr. Bush 
- cultures ¢ 
he is ster 
perhaps rat 
s. Talbot Rig 
cythians wi ? . 

yaad Poets’ Kingdoms 
y the spleoiatroduction to Mistral. By RICHARD ALDING- 
rt, for it!S@ ton. Heinemann. 25s 

g to see | 
inded their! 
n one anol 
nese, and i 
nce the 


JACQUETTA HAWKES 


At is a good moment for the publication of an 
thoritative book on Mistral, the great Provencal, 
# One could hardly think of a more suitable 
logtapher than Mr. Aldington, who has brought 
the task not only the resources of sound 


‘or cial otship and the sympathy of a fellow-poet, 
n essence Men, ® third factor almost more important: long 
~ Mrs. Dull ssnce and an intimate personal knowledge of 
ere her lackt 


apparent. |For Mistral belongs to the race of “ big-loined ” 
‘done andi.» M™Portant not only to poetry but to his 
nistory of Mee ee 20d his race as well. In an age of shrilly 
fe of its pee apg poets, srrolicit oe seem 
ae ens in the calm simplicity and humanity 

ne of the woe their — the comedy owt ma aber 
: nut Me SLOP ideas, and the sense they give of belong- 
ge B fully and freely to their own lifé and times. 
-ries at Jerid belong in the sense of a Mistral, or a 
“understand goes 2 Greece, or the author of Martin Fierro 
an be acceilliean fntina, is to enjoy a sense of relationship 
“4 & community which seems often denied. to 








seems to show that M. Jeannerat has a | 





in East London 


MICHAEL YOUNG & 
PETER WILLMOTT 


A report of the Institute of Community 
ao with special reference to Bethnal 
reen. 


25s. net 
I Work in a 
Secondary 
Modern School 


R. M. T. KNEEBONE 


An evaluation of the work done in 
secondary modern schools, by a head- 
master 12s. 6d. net 


An Introduction to 
the Philosophy of 
Education 

D. J. O°;CONNOR 


A modern introduction, directed to the 
needs of practising teachers and of students 
of education. 10s. 6d. net 


P. D. Ouspensky 
THE FOURTH WAY 


The most complete statement so far 
published of the ideas which P. D. 
Ouspensky taught, with verbatim records 
of his oral teaching from 1921 to 1946. 

40s. net 


Rural Depopulation 
in England & Wales 
1851-1951 
JOHN SAVILLE 


An investigation of the general problem, 
with a detailed study of a district in South 
Devon. International Library of Sociology. 


28s. net 
A History of 
British Livestock 
Husbandry to 1700 
R. TROW-SMITH 


The first book to deal fully with the 
evolution of breeds of farm-animals and of 
the techniques of animal husbandry. 
Illustrated. 32s. net 


The Great Village 


CYRIL S. BELSHAW 


An anthropological study of the life of 
Hanuabada, New Guinea. § [Jllustrated. 
30s. net 


Psychology in the 
Soviet Union 


Edited by BRIAM SIMON 


A collection of articles and lectures by 
eminent Soviet psychologists. Interna- 
tional Library of Sociology. 32s net 


The Rulers of 
China 
A. C. MOULE 


Chronological tables of the rulers from 
221 B.C. to A.D. 1949, with a preliminary 
section on the earlier rulers-by W. PERCE- 
VAL YETTS. 63s. net 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 
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YOUR PEN CAN PAY 
FOR YOUR HOLIDAY 


Wherever you take your holiday this year, your pen can 
pay the cost—and more! With paper-rationing nearing its 
end and travel becoming easier, more and more papers and 
magazines are interested in articles and stories with a 
holiday flavour. The mind when in fresh surroundings 
pet om ps an alertness and stores up material which the 
trained writer can always use. 

Let the LS¥ show the way. The London School of 
Journalism had had 35 years of unbroken leadership through- 
out the world in training by post—with coaching that is, 
entirely individual. It is the quality of this personal coach- 
ing that makes the differerice between success and failure, 
the quality that caused “Truth” to say: “ The LSJ 
claims less and achieves more.” 

If you feel attracted to any form of writing, you should 

the School’s advice. The free book “ Writing for the 
Press” makes no a romises but describes 
moderately the methods of ool and shows how you 
can enter a field that is open to all. The fees are low— 
advice is free from: 


PROSPECTIVE OFFICE 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
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much greater men. Is it just luck that they 
happen to be born at the very moment when a 
race is ready to express a vital stage in its growth, 
and a ripening but neglected language lies to 
hand? Or is it the rugged individual power of 
each which suddenly makes him stand out from 
a crowd and tower head and shoulders above it? 
Does a Provence create a Mistral or a Mistral 
a Provence? “Mistral ‘represents’ Provence,” 
writes Mr. Aldington, 
with a power and thoroughness and felicity hardly 
to be equalled by any modern hero whose main 
power over his fellow-men was the written word. 
.. Even for Scotland you have to add Sir 
Walter to Burns and perhaps Carlyle to make 
them. a composite but truly ‘representative * man 
comparable ‘with what Mistral is to Provence. 


While materials for a full-dress Life are as yet 
not available, Mr. Aldington has sketched in his 
subject in firm outline, content that his book 
should stand as an introduction to the. work as 
much as to the life; and here the fun begins. For 
while Mistral’s life appears to have been com- 
pletely uneventful, undramatic and untroubled by 
any of the curses known to most creative men 
(which range from neurasthenia to unpaid debts), 
yet it is clear that it is quite impossible to study 
his poetry, even if you understand Provencal 
well, without unconsciously studying the country 
of Provence itself, so tightly are the two inter- 
woven and so close was the bond forged between 
the poet and his native landscape. It was more 
than a question of subject-matter and tongue—it 
was a sense of regional identity completely un- 
affected and uncontaminated by “romanticism” 
which enabled him to give a new meaning, a new 
“soul” to Provence. 

Of course, the language problem was an impor- 
tant one, and the foundation of the little sect of 
poets (the Felibres) played a useful political role 
in giving impetus and currency to the idea of a 
“Provencal” poetry as distinct from a “ French” 
poetry. “The notion,” writes Mr. Aldington, 
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that the langue d’oc (Prov ) is simply French 
debased and mispronounced by the uncultured 
Midi is so strongly rooted a prejudice that at the 
risk of being tiresome I must insist that Provengal 
and French are as much independent languages 
sprung from popular Latin as Portuguese and 
Spanish. . .. So far as Europe is concerned more 
people still speak Provencal than speak Portuguese. 


This idea, then, had to be combated on the 
literary plane; but it could never have been 
accepted had not the work itself lived up to it— 
had not the poets themselves (whose curious and 
often amusing habits and idiosyncrasies Mr. 
Aldington studies with affection) actually de- 
livered the goods: the new poetry of Provence. 

Mistral was the greatest of these, and though 
his quiet harmonious life makes uneventful read- 
ing, the study of his poetry, which forms the heart 
of this book, is rewarding not only as an intro- 
duction to a great poet but as a fascinating and 
detailed guide to the history, habits, folk-lore and 
beliefs of the humble people of Provence, which 
gave Mistral the subject-matter for his work, and 
which remain almost unchanged to this day. 
And it is here that Mr. Aldington’s scholarship 
and good writing are backed up by an extra- 
ordinarily detailed knowledge of Provence itself. 
Not only has he served poetry well in writing this 
book; he has added a brilliant commentary on 
Provence, ancient and modern, for which all 
travellers to the Midi will be grateful. One 
hardly dares to call a work of this calibre “the 
perfect travel book,” but I know that as long as 
I am in Provence I shall use no other as a guide. 

LAWRENCE DURRELL 


A Martyr in the Family 


Nicholas Ridley. 
Longmans. 25s. 


Nicholas Ridley, a national martyr, has been 
strangely dependent for his. historical career on 
family devotion. In 1763 his biography was writ- 
ten by Gloucester Ridley, a collateral descendant; 
no further life has been published until the present 
one by Mr. Jasper Ridley, another collateral 
descendant. This impressive display of family 
piety might raise fears of an excessively admiring 
portrait, and, indeed, Gloucester Ridley’s eigh- 


By Jasper GODWIN RIDLEY. 


| teenth-century Life was full of adulation, although 


not for the expected reasons. For if Gloucester 
Ridley was a Ridley, he was also.a divine. He 
saw his ancestor primarily as a representative of 
all that was best in English Protestantism, a man 
whose life might usefully serve as an example 
“to instruct us in the true principles of the 
Religion which we possess, equally abhorrent 
from the superstitious slavery of Rome, and the 
unsocial enthusiasms of Germany.” The spirit of 
Ridley was to be conjured up in order to exorcise 
the evils of eighteenth-century popery and 
methodism. 

Mr. Jasper Ridley, unlike his predecessor, is no 
theologian. He is not concerned to fight modern 
theological battles; nor is he prone to ancestor- 
worship. If he is a Ridley he is also a lawyer, and 
his book is written with a lawyer’s clarity and 
detachment. The reader is aware throughout of 
a dispassionate sifting and weighing of evidence, 
together with an approach which stops far short 
of adulation. Some admirers of Cranmer and 
Ridley have dwelt approvingly on their mildness 
in the treatment of Anabaptists, in contrast to the 
severity shown by Henry VIII and Mary Tudor. 
Mr. Ridley will have none of this as a point in 
his ancestor’s favour. “If in fact they only burned 
two,” he sensibly remarks, “this was simply be- 
cause they could not lay their hands on any 
more.” 

It is not surprising, in view of Mr. Ridley’s 
admirable unwillingness to garnish the evidence, 
that the Ridley he portrays appears a little remote. 
For a large part of the bishop’s life—the North- 
umbrian childhood, the years at Cambridge, and 
even the period after the death of Henry VIII, as 
Bishop of: Rochester and then of London—there 
is sadly little of the personal information which 
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makes it possible to write a satisfying biography. 
On occasions, some incident brings him ee 
nearer; his independence and determination shi 
well shown, for example, i in the visitation ¢ 
bridge University and in his efforts to pre 
suppression of Clare Hall, with its contig 
Northumbrian fellow-countrymen. But 
quently the author is reduced to proy 
straightforward narrative of the progress ¢ 
English Reformation, fitting Ridley into 
picture as and when he appears, inste 
being able to illuminate the course of the 
mation through the development of his s 
personality and opinions. 

Ironically, it is only in the period immed 
before his death that Ridley really comes to! 
Here at last, in the months before the mar 
dom, the information becomes sufficient to af 
a more intimate glimpse of this vehement, sin 
minded man who had arrived at his theolg gill 
position through reason and logic, and y 
never withdraw from it unless he could be i 
ally persuaded. It is this attitude which make 
the manner of Ridley’s death of a piece with 
life; it was a death consciously and deliberated 
chosen, as a result of the refusal to abana a 
doctrine with which he had particularly identif 
himself—the rejection of transubstantiation. ia 
many martyrs are important only for thei 
deaths, this is not true of Ridley. In this rep} 
diation of transubstantiation, which was 
bring him to the stake, he had made his 0 
contribution to Reformation thought. Mr. Ri 
ley touches only lightly on theology, preferringhy 
to give a straight narrative account, consistently} > 
lucid and interesting, of his ancestor’s life. As}.! 
narrative biography, there is no need for it to}: 
be done again. But the wider task of interpret. oThe 
tion, and of the assessment of Ridley’s life and} 
place among the religious thinkers of his ag i The 
left to others. Perhaps some day another F 
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will take up the challenge. me es 
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Van Wyck Brooks in TI 
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A Pictorial History of American Literaturg> | 
By VAN WYCcK Brooks and OTTO L. BETTMANNE” fetct 
Dent. 50s. Con 
In highbrow literary circles in the United State Blan 
Van Wyck Brooks is a controversial figure. Thy Stra 


importance of his early books, The Ordeal oj min 
Mark Twain in particular, is not denied, but tk}» The 
massive five-volume work by which he is bet) 
known both here and in America, Makers 
Finders, is often seen as a different mat 
altogether;. as the product of a narrow nation: 
amounting to xenophobia, the expression of 
nostalgia for, the past which, as one critic has 
resembles “the speeches at a Chamber of Con 
merce luncheon—a combination of gala rheton 
and inscrutable reasoning.” Without doubt, ¥ 
Brooks does not love an expatriate, and hel 
said naughty things about Henry James and Mi 
Eliot. Yet to an English reviewer he may ve 
well seem almost the one American critic now kt 
in the line of Emerson, Thoreau and Whitm 
and in his introduction to this new book 
explains what he set out to do in Makers 
Finders: 
I had primarily in mind the American writers » Her 
our day and what I conceived to be the inte The 
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for them of a living sense of the immediate tal one 
tion behind them. I mean that part of the ~ Chi 
tradition of which our national tradition i 8P exo 
Walt Whitman’s phrase, an “ evolutionary » She 
come,” the part that represents our own peo bin 
experience and that is properly seen as a g end 
to the rest.... It seemed to me important 0 he j 
in all its concrete fullness the largely unexp 1 
range of our cultural tradition. That was my afte 
general purpose in writing the series. os 
Well, Dr. Bettmann has now abridged , oo 
and Finders, reducing it to less than one-sixth @ Pa. 








its length, but illustrating each chapter with 
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catures book illustrations. Ti een eco 
endsome book, and the pictures, to any one 
‘interested in their subjects, must be fascinating. 
so the captions that accompany them: 
pnson Alcott would be called today a child 
ychologist. He encouraged his little daughters 
Be pot thir chonghs on paper” is typical. And 
ee seetity and style of the abridgement are not 
h better, though it is only fair to say that Mr. 
himself seems pleased enough with it. 
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hat has gone wrong? The answer, I think, is 










































is el “this. Makers and Finders, whether one likes the 

7 “style or not, is a triumph of style, a feat compar- 
: perhaps, to the later style of George Moore. 
immedi "ah. Mr. Brooks most artfully weaves a tapestry of 
me , , pastiche and quotation in which to set 
pent te. Wet biographical sketches, anecdotes and literary 
ent to alloy “1S dements. All that is left after Dr. Bettmann 
Gi op “as done his job are the literary judgments and 








these wrenched out of their context are, it must 
“be admitted, never subtle and pretty often banal. 
* The text of this book is quite simply not up to the 
' standard of the illustrations. I doubt whether 
anyone with the knowledge to appreciate the 
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“pictures is going to appreciate the text. And 
band “while I do not think this necessarily invalidates 
— "|. Makers and Finders as a record of the literary 





| history of the United States, I have to admit that 
: “it leaves me much more in sympathy than I have 
_ been before with those Americans who find that 
TY yast work a painful subject. : 

r WALTER ALLEN 
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f interpreta- The Blanket. By A. A. Murray. 
‘y's life andj Ls. 6d. 
f his age, i b The Fabulous Concubine. By CHANG Hstn-HAI. 


Deutsch. 





other Ridley: Cape. 2ls. 
; The Golden Strangers. By HENRY TREECE. 

Y Extiorr Bodley Head. 13s. 6d. 

The Plaster Fabric. By MARTYN GorF. Putnam. 

. Bs. 
S im Thought for the Week. An author of only 
’ moderate imagination, describing very exotic 

events, will produce not a drama but a puppet- 

show. So why not watch TV? 
Literaturg§> | have waded through seas of stage gore to 
. BETTMANNE” fetch you this simple reflection for The Fabulous 

Concubine is mostly about the Boxer Rising; The 
Jnited State Blanket is about ritual murder, and The Golden 
figure. Tha Strangers about several inconceivably bloody- 
e Ordeal fj minded sorts of Ancient Briton. Of the three, 
ried, but the} « The Blanket is the least pretentious and far the 
1 he is beij Most successful. It tells, quietly and at no great 
Makers .~ length, the story of a young Basuto caught up in 
rent matt] an expedition which kills a man to provide magic 
; nationalism) from his body, of the police investigation and the 
ression of i trial and the boy’s eventual stand against such 
itic has sail’ Killings. It grinds no axes (except, indeed, 
ber of Comg against ritual murder); it does not involve itself 
gala rh - with the colour question; it just presents 
t doubt, Mi luminously the impact of horror on a simple 
and. he ha§» person and the upthrust by which his personality 
nes and Mi grows to meet it. It is moving, and it has a 





» remarkable freshness. 


















es bs They belong to that class of two- or three-deckers 
» which are so stuffed with useful information that 
» they are licensed to be dull and psychologically 
Obtuse—their honourable lineage, in fact, is by 
» Hereward the Wake out of Kristin Lavransdatter. 
The Fabulous Concubine is, to an English reader, 
mil one of the more amusing of these, because the 

C scenes represented really do seem fairly 


dition 5 9 exotic, It is the story of a girl (unfortunately 
onary ae - the i is actually fabulous) who goes as the concu- 
as a gate of a Chinese ambassador to Germany at the 


end of the last century, remains with him when 
p he is recalled in disgrace and later vindicated, and 
P after his death keeps a “ sing-song house” in 
 Tientsin till the horrors of the Boxer Rising drive 
her away and finish the story. The mingled fear 
} and contempt of the dying Empire for the bar- 
‘arians who menace it is well shown, the social 


yrtant to 
ly unexp 


“hat was 


The other two are quite a different matter. 


customs are fascinating, and the characters them- 
selves, though not interesting, are graceful. But 
the book is terribly padded with remarks like: 
“.. . surely there must be something basically 
wrong. I tell you it is for us of the younger 
generation 1 to find out what the trouble is—and to 
remedy it.” The book is, in fact, adapted, with 
deep Oriental guile, for the American palate. 

As for The Golden Strangers, it is a ponderous 
account of the conquest of dark  Earth-mother- 
worshipping Celts by fair-haired Stonehenge- 
building sun-worshippers. I  couldn’t say 
whether it is all true, but Henry Treece describes 
the loathsome behaviour of both sides in the most 
conscientious detail. What he never succeeds in 
doing for a moment is conveying what it feels 
like to behave like this as a matter of course. 
Perhaps Robert Graves or Kipling might have 
managed it, but I think both would have chosen 
a more plausible subject. For these particular 
savages do not seem to be real savages; they are 
literary ones, projections of the horror within the 
civilised mind. Their characters are thin because 
they are composed only of what can not be fitted 
into civilisation. The Corn King, who is the cen- 
tral figure in this book, is in many ways very much 
like Naomi Mitchison’s Corn King of thirty years 
ago. Now Naomi Mitchison’s book was a really 
valuable, a classic, piece of projection, but it is a 
book which, having been written once, does not 
need to be written again. It still seems to me 
the best book to put in the hands of a person who 
wants to know in a general chatty way what fer- 
tility rituals were like in primitive Europe. And 
it is equally informative on how the intellectuals 
of the Twenties conceived the savage soul. The 
only serious change in the present book is that 
the king, like his subjects, is much less amorous 
and more sadistic; .in fact, his only interests are 
torturing and being tortured. Some people might 
welcome this as showing a deeper insight. But it 
seems to me simply to show a change of fashion. 
Corn Kings, after all, are only the James Deans 
and Marlon Brandos of the past; they are formed 
by their public. And I shouldn’t wonder if this 
book became quite a valuable source of informa- 
tion about the fantasies of the Fifties. But I 
don’t see any other point in it, and I have thought 
it worth while to say so at length because there 
is undoubtedly a notion going around that the 
more blood is spilt in the course of a book or 
film, the nearer it must be to reality. Mr. 
Treece’s jerky, nervous, allegedly poetic style 
only thickens this book’s neurotic atmosphere 
without at all suggesting any deeper truth that 
might lie behind the violence. The sources of the 
whole thing are obviously psychological and are 
such that the book can’t give them proper 
catharsis—as, indeed, is clear from its extreme 
repetitiveness. 

And so back to the present-day ego. Mr. Goff 
has written quite a good novel about homo- 
sexuality. He has seen the great trap—the danger 
of monotonously plugging the self-pity of a 
clique—and has dodged it vigorously by dis- 
tributing pity among several characters. Of his 
central triangle, one member is homosexual, one 
is working-class and the other is a Jew. This 
arrangement (which is made natural and con- 
vincing enough) has them all feeling inferior and 
clutching at each other for support; all are sensi- 
tively studied, and the homosexual’s own story 
is moving enough. Its limitation, of course, is 
that it has no solution; the man develops a little 
but essentially we leave him nearly where we 
found him, apart from a decision to be moral 
which might have been convincing but isn’t. 
This, however, is simply a drawback of the sub- 
ject. Unless (like Proust) one can dramatise a 
development in one’s understanding of it, it will 
not readily support more than a long-short story, 
and the problem only becomes more difficult if, 
like Mr. Goff, you lower the temperature and try 
to be truthful. Altogether, his book is sensitive, 
honest and intelligent; I suppose it would be too 
much to ask that he should show some of Proust’s 
sense of the ow of the subject, too. 

Mary ScRUTTON 
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Shorter Reviews 


Poste Restante. By Harry T. Moore. Cambridge . 
California. 26s. 

Mr. Harry T. Moore has been at Lawrence again. 
This time he provides “editors, critics and biblio- 
graphers” and, Lord save us, “ future biographers,” 
with the skeleton of his own work, The 
Intelligent Heart. He calls it “a travel calendar ”; 
its purpose is to say, as nearly as possible, where and 
when Lawrence was throughout his life, each entry 
being “proved” by reference to all those letters, 
published and unpublished, that Mr. Moore has 
claimed as his peculiar domain. The author’s capacity 
for hard work is indisputable, so is the handiness of 
this book for quick references. Inevitably, it has a 
few minor inconsistencies: Else Jaffe, for example, 
becomes without warning Else Jaffe-Richthofen; 
“Visiting the Hawks” is efully noted against a 
couple of days in 1925, yet there is no mention that 
the Hawks were Lawrence’s hosts for a whole winter 
two years before; some of the books are dated by 
their American publication only; some by their Eng- 
lish, some by both. But the real trouble is with 
Mr. Moore himself. He ought by now be able to 
muffle his delight at reprimanding Lawrence’s shade 
for inaccurate dating. And then the whole under- 
taking is rather chilling. Not a detail of Lawrence’s 
comings-and-goings has been missed. Mr. Moore’s 
curiosity is relentless; you can hear him fairly pant- 
ing down the neck of his quarry. I suppose, American 
scholarship being what it is, such efficiency was inevit- 
able. But now the biography is done with, I wish 
Mr. Moore would let his victim rest. A. A, 


The Rise of the House of Duveen. By J. H. 
Duveen. Longmans. 18s. 

The author of this book published two volumes of 
his professional reminiscences over twenty years ago, 
Collections and Recollections in 1935 and Secrets of an 
Art Dealer in 1936. At that time his first cousin, Lord 
Duveen of Millbank, was still alive and kicking; and 
Mr. Duveen, who had received some severe kicks in 
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‘Electric and intense... 
a novel of suspense’ 
—V. S. PRITCHETT 


Seize the Day 


SAUL BELLOW 


‘Reveals triumphantly the real nature and 
extent of Mr. Bellow’s talent’ — Listener. @ 
10s. 6d. @ 
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Watcher on the 
Rhine 


BRIAN CONNELL 


‘Germany once again holds 
the balance of power in Europe 
and the forthcoming elections in the 
Federal Republic may well decide whether 
her power will continue to be thrown into 
the scales on the western side. This is an 
appropriate time to take stock of the 
“ German miracle’’, and Mr. Connell has 
done so in a book which is well informed, 
clear, dispassionate and eminently readable’ 

—Times Literary Supplement 21s. 
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the past, wisely decided to give his cousin a wide 
berth in his memoirs. The dead, however, cannot 
bring libel actions. Now at the age of eighty-three 
the author feels at last able to expose ‘“ Joe’s” 
treacherous character and abominable behaviour. 
Unfortunately he is not the first in the field, for 
Mr. Behrman’s Duveen has already robbed that 
orchard of its finest fruit. But Mr. Duveen has some 
devastating revelations from his own experience to 
contribute to the Duveen saga. Joe not only 
robbed the author by guile of one of his best 
customers—that might be excused in the cut-throat 
world of art-dealing—but actually robbed him of his 
wife for twenty years, and those the best twenty years 
of his life. Joe’s sister Esther was in love with our 
author, when they were both under the age of twenty- 
one; and her father approved of the match, but Joe 
had other plans. He cajoled his sister into marriage 
with a rich art-dealer, twice her age, in order to 
further his own mercenary ambition; and our author 
had to wait twenty years until her first husband died 
before he could marry his beloved and live happily 
ever after. For this story alone the ‘book deserves a 
place on the shelf alongside Mr. Behrman. It con- 
tains many other anecdotes of frauds and fakes and 
art-dealing tricks, but they all pale into insignificance 
before Joe’s misdeeds. 
m.:P. 


The State of Israel By L. F. RusHBRooK WILLIAMS. 
Faber. 21s. 

Mr. Rushbrook Williams has written this book, he 
says, “* because I looked in vain for something like it 
when I first became interested in Israel.”” There are, 
to be sure, a good many books purporting to describe 
Israel, but most of: them are either the superficial 
jottings of tourists or the special pleading of partisans. 
Mr. Rushbrook Williams has approached his subject 
with scholarly detachment, with a respect for detail 
and with a great experience of the Middle East. The 
result is a handbook which tells the story of Israel up 
to the end of 1956 and contains practically all the 
factual information one can possibly need. A fair 
criticism is that the author is himself a shade uncritical. 
He writes, for example, in an optimistic, even starry- 
eyed, way about the absorption of Yemenites and 
North Africans into the society of Israel. Nothing he 
writes is untrue. Yet is there really no danger that 
these backward immigrants may gradually drift into 
the position of second-class citizens? After all they 
are already in some cases employed as wage-labour 
on the ktbbutzim—which would have been unthink- 
able not so long ago. Then again the Arab minority, 
we are truly told, is treated with great and creditable 


generosity in Israel; but for military reasons it is not 
accorded full equality with the Jewish majority, nor 
can it be so long as external pressure makes it a 
potential fifth column. Is it not relevant that, despite 
good treatment, the dislike of most of the Arabs for 
Jewish rule is still intense—especially in Nazareth, 
which Mr. Rushbrook Williams properly quotes as an 
example of progress? The complaint is not that this 
book conceals either of these problems; but Mr. 
Rushbrook Williams appears to take them less 
seriously than do the minority of self-critical Israelis. 
Nevertheless, he has written a good and very useful 
book. Now, having publicly established his love and 
knowledge of Israel, he has cleared the ground for an 
even better one. The duty of true friends is not to 
corrupt with flattery but to furnish the tough, con- 
structive criticism which the tough, constructive (but, 
inevitably, oyer-confident and even arrogant) Israelis 
now need if they are to fulfil the hopes which the 
democratic world reposes in them. 
7; %. 


The Boy Down Kitchener Street. By LEsLie PAuL. 
Faber. 15s. _ 


It is illusion, but nothing seems so gone forever 
as the 60 years behind a man when the family of a 
booking-clerk had a whole house, a local station, six 
aunts, Saturday “evenings,” tolerable cooking, 
emotional shares in an Empire and tradition. The 
author is like that, and for him—though he doesn’t 
exactly say it—times like these represent a total 
decline. Leslie Paul grew up in an Edwardian 
suburb, in a house called Omdurman, and his book 
about those days is charmingly written, without the 
glib dishonesty that substantive carries nowadays. 
His book is brimful of vivid nostalgic things. They 
work. We feel the suburb all faded and rosy. It’s 
sad enough, and just a little silly. Take a party, for 
instance: party-givers today invite someone “because 
she’ll play the guitar”; more often, “because he’s 
got a whole mess of new disks,” or, most modern, we 
each swallow a tranquilliser and sip the mauve poison 
of telly. But Mr. Leslie was an indefatigable reciter 
of Gunga Din, a sister’s friend would have been dying 
all week to sing the Cobbler’s song from Chu Chin 
Chow, and the other guests had to, nay, were anxious 
to, do their piece. 

Of course the book leaves out things we must not 
forget while reading it lest we develop a hankering 
after the good old days, finding another excuse to 
flay ourselves. The man at the piano shared with the 
elocutionist a pill of hypnotic ignorance; down the 
road was misery, and Omdurman was massacre. If 
one preferred The Company Serjeant Major to O 
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For The. Wings Of A Dove they could all agree 





the map was, thank Heaven, red, and getting redder 4 





Reviewing Mr. Paul’s book while making the 
of the future that its character’s planned, one 
perhaps ungraciously, how much there would be tp 
Say to its singing, charade-playing characters. In 
such a conversation their musical comedies and 
“honour” would figure as irrelevancies. One day 
soon we will all be angry. old men writing oye 
horrible nostalgias, but not even Mr: Wain will be 
looking out of the windows of a house called Suez, 
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Week-end Competition 


No. 1,418 


Set by Chub “ae 

The usual prizes are offered for the Inco 
Angler’s Prayer (limit, 12 lines verse or 150 wordy 
prose). Entries by May 14. 


Result of No. 1,415 


Set by Maurice Cassel is 

The pleasures of life have already been well 
sung. Competitors are invited to submit an 
extract from a poem glorifying the joys of 
teetotalism, non-smoking, chastity, fasting or any 
other form of asceticism. 


Report 
Many competitors in an army of angel’ 
advocates took their virtues sadly, preferrring: 
cautious apologia to rumbustious battle-songs,. 
Surely Calvinism can have its Calverleys and: 
Chestertons! eo 
Why scale the purple towers of sin 
To do those things they do within? 
May cuckoos call to cast a clout. 
Just think what you can do without. : 
P. Hovtsy . 
Just think, indeed! : 
Here is the voice of stalwart teetotalism: 
Some men fill their sodden skins 
With sludge from cobwebbed cellar bins. 
MICHAEL BAILEY 
And proud he is as any Guelph 
That he’s no wineskin, but HIMSELF. 
ALLAN M., 


The regretful: 


To-day the breed is far too few 
Of those who razor’s edge eschew. 


JOHN MITCHELL 
The practical: 
Teetotalism, unlike other vice, 
Is quite absurdly cheap as well as nice. 
MOLTON 


The Dispassionate Shepherd sounded a call to the 
cosy life: 
Come live with me and be my friend. 
AupDREY LASKI 

The joyful range from the unfashionably dressed 
(C. E. Collins) and the bed-readers of noa- 
thrillers (N. Gunter) to those who find bliss 
with “‘No wine, no women and no song.” 
(Macdee). Other abstainers to be commended 
are Anna Kennedy, E. Tattersall, H. A. C. 
Evans, J. Timson, N. S. Smith; while the follow- 
ing may renounce non-prizewinning: Leslie 
Johnson, Pug, P.M., Stanley J. Sharpless, 
Dr. F. B. Julian: twenty-five shillings to each 


FrRoM AN ODE BY A NON-SMOKER 
And having found and occupied 
The sole remaining vacant seat, 
I did not have to rush outside 
And stand on aching feet 
An hour or more 
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In draughty corridor 
As others did whose panic-stricken start meamt 
That they had noticed this was a compartment 
Wherein their base addiction . 
Met with complete proscription. 
In contrast to these fuming folk, 
I sit and happily non-smoke. 


LEsLIE JOHNSON 
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. . To sing the JOY of not doing 
_- Js not a continence. 


And thus, a good ASCETIC, I 
Abstain, and must not GLORIFY 
Even indifference. 


For not achieving a success. 
And so, though I could not care less, 
T say with deference ... 
Puc 


ABSTAINER’S DRINKING SONG ; 
Talways drink in company, I'd hate to have to carry 
liquor like a cactus or unsocial dromedary. 
“ the drinks are on the house ” will always 
. by my motto— 
Gud cheer and bonhomie on tap, yet nobody gets 
by ' plotto; 


For it’s not the drinks, my hearties, but the “ Here’s 

to yous” that matter, 

ee ee eee ane Se eae 
lovely water! 


Chorus: Then come with me and we’ll abstain 
Where chlorinated waters bubble, 
Together at the kitchen main 
We'll see life whole and see it plain 
And never, never see it double. 
P. M. 


Hail, Chastity, 
‘That dams the primal fluid at its source, 
Whereon, denied the channel Nature planned, 
It spills itself in sublimating streams 
To fertilise the ambient life of man; 
Thus, Art, that baffles the appraising cye, 
And Poetry, that sense and scansion lacks, 
And Music, void of harmony and tune, 
And Science, haunted by a mushroom cloud, 
And Drama, ever looking back in ire— ~ 
All these, sweet Chastity, thou nourishest, 
With that which else had served our brutish lust . . . 
STANLEY J. SHARPLESS 


TELLYTOTALISM 
Let vegetarians delight 

To celebrate their secret rite 
With beans and vermicelli. 
Ihave my own variety 

Of social contrariety; 

Thave eschewed the Telly. 


My ears unstopped, my cyes 2 
Im not, like countless others, dazed 
As mournful crooners moan. 
My mind is not allowed to rust, 
For, having had no Brains on Trust, 
T've learned to trust my own. 
F. B. JULIAN 


City Lights 
Home Thoughts from Abroad 


i. is here, the saps are rising, and stock 

are doing very nicely. There was some 

last week over the difference between 

1956 and 1957: a galaxy of blue-chip companies 

came out together with their preliminary figures, 

» | 40d investors, their hearts in Jordan, thought very 

them. . Profits were not up as much 

} % they should have been, or dividends had not 

~# tisen with profits, or gross profits had risen but 

g Rot net profits. Every one had something wrong 

however, investors had 

tealised that these results referred to 1956, and 
‘J that for 1956 they were pretty 
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igh that another cut would follow before the 
City has decided that it is due at 
The scramble for Treasury bills 
tate down to a level more than l+s 
below Bank Rate and sterling is re- 
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Assets exceed £245,000,000. 


Chief Offices: High Holborn, W.C.1 


me mae ge gs fee Neg gape y oe Ag exceed £13 millions in 
the Life Branches and £5 millions in the Fire and Branches. 


The sum of £4,679,312, has been allocated to provide bonuses and other additional 
benefits for policyholders in the Life Branches. 


The Ordinary Life Branch bonus for 1956 is at the rate of £2.0.0d. £100 sum 
assured or annuity on United Kingdom policies entitled to participate in fall profits 
Chairman: Geoffrey Kitchen, T.D., M.A. 
PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
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Company Meeting 


DURBAN ROODEPOORT DEEP, LIMITED 


The Sixtieth Ordinary General Meeting of share- 
holders will be held in Johannesburg on May 6, 1957. 
The oe ene ee ee 
ment the Chairman, Mr, N. W. S. Lewin, dated 
ae , 1957. 

The are milled at 2,188,000 tons was higher by 
18,000 tons and the yield rose slightly by 0.077 dwt. 
to 3,464 dwt. per ton. There was a small increase 
in the average amount per 


£4, 
of £151,597. ” Working costs at £4,112,504 were 
higher by 8d. per ton milled and the working profit, 
at — * _was £46,920 more than in 1955. 

The working profit was augmented by interest 
received amounting to £24,527, and by £13,961, being 
the difference between items as detailed in 
the Income and Expenditure Account. The total 
profit for the year, before taxation was £695,412. 
After deducting provision for taxation amounting to 
£119,595 and adding the unappropriated balance of 
£652,285 brought forward from the previous year, a 
total of £1,228,102 was available for appropriation. 
A So to Capital Reserve in respect of expenditure 

mining assets and trade investments absorbed 
£103 .765 and two dividends of Is. 3d. and Is. 6d. per 
share respectively, Bry £319,688, were declared, 
leaving a balance of £804,649 to be carried forward 
to the current year. 

The available ore reserve re-calculated at the year- 
end totalled 8,232,000 tons or tons less than 
a.year earlier. There was a loss of 61,000 tons owing 
to an upward adjustment of the pay limits necessi- 
tated by increased costs. At 4.0 dwt. the 
average value of the available ore reserve was 0.1 
dwt. lower than that at the doo. year-end while 
the estimated stoping width of 60.8 inches was slightly 


Compared with the figures at the end of 1955, 
there was an increase of 31 
ore reserve on the Kim 
reefs there was a decrease of 410,000 tons. The latter 
was‘due primarily to the loss of development ends on 
the western boundary. 
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covering from its Middle East jitters. What is 
more, the Treasury has to deal with the first 
of the year’s maturing issues before the middle 
of June, and it is pleasant to borrow on a rising 
market. 

It is not certain yet, however, that a second 
cut in Bank Rate will—by itself—set off a general 
recovery in gilt-edged prices. There have been 
two small straws in the wind this week. The 
first was the announcement of a new £94m stock 
issue for East Africa. The Crown Agents may 
have been badly advised on the state of the 
market and may be paying too much for their 
money, but they offered their new stocks at 100 
when a comparable issue by Tanganyika was 
quoted in the market at 1044. The second straw 
was the news that Lloyds Bank was forced to 
sell £22m. of gilt-edged investments last month 
to keep its liquidity ratio above the traditional 30 
per cent. level. If the government manages to 
keep money tight, the banks are likely to be 
hungry for bills rather than bonds over the 
months ahead. The gap between short-term and 
medium-term interest rates could easily widen 
further. 

* * * 

Dr. Erhard remarked a few days ago that Ger- 
many is not yet rich enough to solve the problem 
of its payments surplus by exporting capital. 
The Chancellor is all the more to be congratu- 
lated on his courage in introducing at this time 
a tax concession to companies trading abroad 
which is likely to impose a further strain of 
unknown size on our own balance of payments. 
The clauses in the Finance Bill dealing with the 
concession are complex enough to suggest that 
they were put together in a hurry—a ragbag of 
provisions intended to mollify the GATT and 
ensure that tax avoidance remains too difficult for 
the amateur. Although it is likely to be some 
time before the full scope of the concession is 
appreciated, it will be surprising if it does not 
eventually cost the Revenue more than its 
estimate. 

Industry will be occupied in the immediate 
future with internal reshuffles and the registration 
of new companies. Investors are already realis- 
ing that a measure designed to encourage com- 
panies to retain their profits is likely to appeal to 
surtax-payers in quest of capital appreciation 
rather than to small shareholders who look for 
higher income from their dividends. The pro- 
visions governing the liquidation of overseas 
trading corporations are of particular interest to 
surtax-payers—and those fortunate enough to own 
private companies trading abroad which are 
already sheltered by the Chancellor’s umbrella 
should do very well indeed for themselves. 

Only experience can answer several questions 


raised by the Bill—whether companies will con- 
centrate more of their profit in their export sales 
organisations, for example, whether they will find 
a way to channel overseas profits into industry at 
home, whether merchants will discover how to 
pay tax to nobody. Will the Treasury now be 
even more reluctant to allow British companies 
to emigrate? And what will happen, now that 
large companies need no longer provide their 
overseas subsidiaries with an independent local 
management, to. the subscription income of the 
Institute of Directors? 
* * * 


One of several indications which provided the 
Chancellor with an economic argument for 
moderate tax concessions was the figures for 
investment in manufacturing industry. They 
suggested that the investment boom tailed off 
steadily during 1956, and that, by the fourth 
quarter, investment was only 6 per cent. higher 
than it had been a year earlier; the Central 
Statistical Office’s quarterly estimates of national 
income tell the same story. The Board of Trade 
now reports that manufacturing investment 
turned upwards in the fourth quarter. The 
figure should have been not six but 17 per cent. 
There was a mistake in the arithmetic. 

TAURUS 


The Chess Board 


No. 390. .... Vive Le Roi 


The omitted part of the formula, fortunately, has 
merely metaphorical significance, for Botvinnik is 
still very much alive, even though unlikely to recon- 
quer his crown in next year’s return match. Grand- 
master-chess, these days, has come to be a matter of 
physical stamina, and Smyslov has it in prodigious 
measure, along with profound knowledge of opening 
theory (and the courage for frequent innovations), as 
well as consummate mastery of endgame technique, 
deep positional judgment, brilliant tactical resourceful- 
ness and, above all, unlimited patience and an unshak- 
able temper. When towering over the chess-board and, 
in between moves, striding the length of the room in 
stately measured steps, the man simply exudes. confi- 
dence and reliability, and one wonders how he can 
ever lose a game. But then he hardly ever does. There 
is nothing flashy about him, and he wasn’t a prodigy 
like Capablanca and Reshevsky. At 7 and 8 he was 
merely a beginner, at 10 and 11 he was making method- 
ical progress, at 13 and 14 he was approaching master 
strength, at 17 he won the 1938 championship of 
Moscow, and ever since, playing in a great many 
tournaments, he was almost invariably among the 
first two or three. None of the great masters (except 
Lasker) could equal Smyslov’s feat of keeping his 
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record almost completely free from setbacks , 
failure. _ Since the title-match wasn’t i 
thrilling and what with the games available in 
papers and magazines, here’s a victory of 
(aged 14) in the Moscow boys’ championship of 
oo first game (very deservedly) to get into Print. 
) Ps P-Q4; (2) Kt-KB3, Kt-KB3; (3 | 
Poi; or bs ko Kt-B3; (6) BK , BO Oe ‘ 
6 Be, (8) P-QR3, P-OKt3; (9) P-B4, B-Kt2; (10) Rebs 
(11) R-K1, BPxP; (12) , 0-0; (13) Kr- RA, BBs 
SASS RLS Car RARE SS ee 
QxP, RxKRP!; (21) B-Q4, B-R7 ch; (2: 

This game of the Siccae poe ; 
against Smyslov’s victim, Lilienthal, then a 
master in his zenith. bi 

(1) P-K4, P-K3; (2) P- P-Q4; (3 - bd 
P-K5, Kt-Ktl; (5) Gris, PICKS 6 OB “8 oP ae 
BxP; (8) Kt- BS, Kr-QB3; 5 (9) 

(11) PxKt, B-Q2; (12) B- 
B-Ki 


RxR, 3 ( 
R6; (24) KtxKt ch, ) Q-Kt5, 

-Ktl; (27) Kt-Kt5, R-K1; (28) KtxB!, RxKt; 
ayes oY QxP, bag at —_ O-Ke7; (32) (32) P. 
and yo myslov, afte: 

Black’s ontibbets datasets, pecan tin 


The 4-pointer for begin- A: V. Smysloy 1946 
ners is a game position in 

which White forced the win 

in 4 moves. How? B (for 6 

ladder-points) is one of the 

former champion’s few but 

highly instructive endgame 

Studies. White to draw. 

C (for 7 points) is a win for 

White. Quite a beauty too, 

and moreover Smyslov once a 
told me that Kubbel is his favourlee composer. Whidr 
Proves that our new champion, apart from some 
prowess at the game, has a connoisseur’s taste for 
vintage studies. Usual prizes. Entries by May 13, 


B: M. Botvinnik 1952 C: Leonid Kubbel 1939 








REPORT on No. 387. Set April 13 
A on KtKt6, RxR BER; 2) | 


t-B6. 
Kiki Ss (3) Kt 
C: (1) PRS, = B5; 


K-Kt6; (8) Par 8 hey (10) panos 
K-B4; “an Ke ch an ph mates or wins th 

Dozens of correct solutions. Prizes: G. "abcahalll 
A. J. Bamford, J. P. Ford, I. W. R. Hale (Leslie’s sony 
B. Katz (of Haifa, Israel), J. H. Phillips. ASSIAG. 


Kt-B8 ae tg | * KtxsR ch” 
PxKt; @ -B7; (2) 








Week-end Crossword No. 249 


Prizes: 








Three book tokens of 15s. for the first correct 
solutions opened. Entries to Crossword No. 249, N.S. & N.,; 
Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1, by first post on May 14. 


ACROSS 
1. Spatiotemporal place in New 
York? (5, 6). 
. Shopkeeper in the French 
sea song (8). 
. “ All are men, Condemned 
alike to ——” (Gray) (5). 
Ditch the elite troops sur- 
rounded by the enemy (5). 
Blindness in worshipping 
the sovereign or ancestral 
spirits (9). 
Dance or drink with a 
bachelor (5). 
Exaggerate what is public 
about suffering (9). 
Here you will find the dolly 
oo is upset about nothing 


11. 


12. 


13. 
15. 


18, 


19. “Fair Greece! sad —— of 


departed worth!” (Byron) 
(5). 





20. Country in which I am 
mixed up with a car and a 
- gun (9). 

23. Dress and custom (5). 


25, Ne Winkle’s maiden name 





26. Decking starts with trouble 
with the Navy (8). 


27. A famous cricketer is about 
to communicate with a royal 
residence (11). 


DOWN 
2. Gets to know a different 
set after half-time (5). 


3. Minister hidden on a frail- 
way (9). 


4. Played by Laughton and 
Quinn (9). 


5. A historian shows part of 
the performance in pro- 


6. Keen cricket captain (5). 
7. Join one and sever a state 
(11). 


8. ” saci was its first editor 


11. For the crinoline beer is rE} 
a — subject apparently rals|TIRI AIGIAIL 


14. Small particle, 
animal followed by a variant 
of the clue (8). 


16. Trial boat (9). 


——- 


17. God embraces a_ hi 
throne in this temple 
Storms for river insects (5). 
Crop increases on either 
pag of the river (5). 
7 ae murd’rous hand a 
drows: protect ” é 
(Crabbe) (5). - 

SET-SQUARE 
Solution to No. 247 


iC} R} 1 PLT aneecCr 
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22. 
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or small 
Miss #. McIntosh (Londom 


S.W. 14), L. Allen (Derby), 
Mikardo (Moscow). os 
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addressed envelope and quoting reference 
G.144, N.Stm.) should reach ——— 
og B.B.C., Broadcasting , Lon- 
, W.i, within five days. 

oxox County Council. of Re- 

ibility. Mayfield es 92, West 
Mis, BA * 300 girls 11-18), homens 
school offers ES variety of courses, including 
——e (O., A. & S. jee), Comebeeen, Basic 
Catering and. leedlecraft. ”Head- 





Senden) outhe sonnel ith allowance 

Forms EO) TS.10 (S.R.) 

Divisional Officer, St. John’s Hill, 
Swi (s.a.e. f’scap) returnable to Head- 
mistress at school as soon as possible. (779.) 
Acad women on are invited from men 
women who have a genuine interest 





tral Probation Council (N.S.N.) 
Place, Edinburgh, 3, ae applic. e.. 
L=®CTURER uired, man or woman, 
ferably qua "teacher, for 
in schools on the humane treatment 
animals. eer mane Ss ae See eee 
ding and 





the country. 
=e Bay wy EL paid when 
3 ondon, “.W.1 
>» 105 O8 jermya 6 be’ my ae 
f envelope to 





History, Geography, Biology to 
AG CR. Teacher of 2 (or more) of these 
ae want September. 
. School (Full Burnham, Super- 
pena Scope for initiative. Box ame. 


UNIVERSITY College .of P cpg gy . 4 
pst Bn, are invited for the post of 





applica 
Saturday, May 18, 


ID-H G Hospital Manageme 
M Committee "Applications are inwhed for 





tes must he % 
in pom roe —_ 


win cand as poses 


commonsense, 

fd Junior Assist- 

ant House Mother. © previous expertience 
, but candidates must be interested 


in i ” welfare. Applics. to Sec., Bleak 
House, Street, St. Albans, Herts, 
from whom Partics. may be obtained. 
Le Comal _of Social “yo 
ne woes i an Assistant Secretary 
pw who will cody — of ep 8 
lepartment concerned wi neigh- 
bourhood work. The lea Guacusine func- 
tion of this ee is the secretaryship of - 
Liverpool You Organisations 
and some of its sub-committees. A iver: 
sity degree and suitable administrative ex- 





expenses car 
tions should be made within 21 days 
the aigeenenne of this ertisement, giv- 
ing the names and addresses of three —— 
and should be eines to the Secre' 
Liverpool Council Social Service (Inc.), . 
14 Castle Street, Livenpol, 2, from whom 
further details of the post may be s 
NTERNATIONAL Club, Manchester. 
Warden eas me required shortly 
to inter- 
chester 1 ik ae oie ae 
r i, qui 8 ex- 
pected. Value ting exp is its interest, not salary. 








‘TH Ayrshire Joint Probation Committee 
invite applications from women between 





ome women — i. 7 

experience of social wor! cing 
salary between £456 (at age 23) and £576 (at 
age 30 or over) on scale rising to £795 per 
annum—with nae for previous experience 
in Probation rvice. Ph _superannuable. 
Medical fn an tang lications, giving age 
and particulars of .q tions, trainin and 
experience, accom creneeeiies by copies of two 
recent testimonials, should x — with the 

Clerk, County Buildings, Ayr, 


‘THE Social Work of the Courts. The 
Probation Service. Training is provided 
for men and women over 21. Candidates 
under 30 without University qualification in 
social studies att yon 
Course as part of coulemags shorter traini: 
about a year, available for those over 30 wii 
practical experience in social work. Allow- 
ances payable during training. Details and 
tion i from: _——e a7 po hig 
raining r 2D), Home 
Omics Whirchail, S.W.1 


RUSSIAN, knowledge of, 5 awe for 

Books partment. 
Typing deurable. TU. salary an and conditions, 
superannuation eme. rrangements 
respected. A Col we Lidings: 44-45 
Museum St., W.C.l. 








14 days of appearance of this saeas 
Canvassing di dequalifes. 


IRGANISER for Citizens’ Advice Bureau 
in East = ee immediately. Experience 
essential, Social Science Diploma an advan- 
tage. Salary £375 p.a. plus lunches. Apply 
in with two references to Warden, 
mee ‘own Women’s Settlement, 4 Cum- 
berland Road, E.13. 
AMILY ya Mg joneer ae 4 
problem families, developing rapidly wi 
official support, has vacancies to social 
bg in London and several provincial 
_Exacting but ar. © afford- 
ing. “unique experience erough train- 
ns in family casework. Social science train- 
is experience of social work 
desirable not essential. Resident and non- 
resident posts, for men and women. Non- 
resident scale £425/£25/£650; children’s 
allowances; pension scheme. few — 
posts, with wide scope and interesting pro 
at — salaries, available for urtably 
experienced caseworkers. Write 
to Sec., rs. 25 St. Mary’s Grove, N.1. 
AMILY Welfare Association. General Sec- 
retary requires personal secretary, age 25- 
35, well educated, knowledge of social ser- 
vices desirable. Comme encing between 
poe ee and £525, according td Sg cee 











APPOINTMENT London mid-May to Sep- 

tember (possible continuance) for ad- 
ministrator/caseworker with Hungarian 
students. nota office and interview- 


allest details Box 2208. 
ired for our Union’s Re- 
. Sunday mornings from 
# to EY a Secretary, 
inion & Progressive yna es, 
28 St. John’s Wood Road, London NWS 
just the job. Fabian Fy requires 
Manager. Enthusiasm and intelligence 
alternatives to 





oe oe F 





rience. Pleasant premises, 
and V.I.P.s among the 
y week, 4 wecks’ holiday. 





PERSON mother mentally handicapped 
girl 8}, 3 normal yng. Seton, good 
pay, time off, PRI. 0803 


ey for aanneresane work, a 
S Mn ae GER. 0163. . 


Secs Shh = for Export Manager, to 
te in hectic, interesting 
eB Ag “Wen teen. Box 2146. 











tions to General S 
Family” Welfare Assn., Denison House, 296 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, $.W.1. 
HOUSEMOTHER required to take charge 
of a cottage for oo 
S464 of four at Coopersale, near Ep; 
scale £379-£440 a year, wil 
an extra rity a year if in possession of Hone 
Office Certificate, less £115 for emoluments. 
S$ experience or ve essential. Both 
remuneration and conditions governed by 
Scheme. Apply Children’s Officer, 
County Hall, Cheimsford. . 
SP dential Club and required for Resi- 
dential Club and Holiday House in Lon- 


Sant Id i 

Starting salary £350, ey full residential 
emoluments and superannuation. Application 
form and particulars from Em loyment 
Officer, ‘National Association of Girls’ Clubs 
& Mixed Clubs, 30 Devonshire Street, W.1. 


re Feathers Club, N. ey my —_ 
ler experienced requir ust or 
tember for mixed youth club with} junior =. 
tion. couple, both qualified, would 
be considered. For further” details apply, 
experience and qualifications, to 
i Secretary, Feathers Clubs Asso- 
ciation, 29 Mulready St., London, N.W.8. 
Te 











Feathers Club, Chelsea. Boys’ 
club + wage part-time, uired three of 
four evenings each week to help in mixed 
club and be entirely responsible for boys’ 
activities. For pe Pigeon | details ay ee 

experience cations, to 
* Feathers Clubs Association, 2 

St., London, N.W.8. 

Psvcuraraic Social Worker (full-time) 
id. for Child Guidance work initially 
at T enham Child Guidance Centre. Men- 
tal Health Certificate of L.S.E. or ap- 
equivalent reqd. so Salary. 





ions. Write, stating names | 


of two referees, to * stanly Medical —. Area 

No. 10, Elmfield Hou High Street, Ted- 

dington, by May 17 teueme V.43 NSN). Can- 
vassing disqualifies. 

LONDON County Council. Psychiatric 

Social Worker required to fill a vacancy 

in a team of four dealing with the domi- 

care and after-care of persons suffer- 

ing, rom psychiatric illness, an 





L"MISON | Officer, German Academic or- 
ganisation, seeks British-born and edu- 
cated «Secretary /P ee _ Retaneee Good 
English horthand = essential. 
+ welll ees, but aout A-Level G.C.E. 
conside: nitiative, good appearance im- 
portant, ay a year. Box 2185. 
ARTISTIC Direction Royal Court Theatre, 
Sloane Sq., secy.; efficient sh./typ. 
essential. Mod. ‘aa tet Apply letter only. 


Se nea oT reqd. by Editorial Depart- 
Publishers, W.1 dis- 


me i 4, bility and 
= essential. atmosphere, 
Write, stating salary and exper., Box 2204. 
PUBLISHERS require young lady (17-20) 
as shorthand-typist; — young lady as 
os . (typing necessary) in 
les office. 9.30-5.30. No! Sats. Canteen. 
King TEM. 0525 or write to Phenix House, 
38 William IV Street, W.C.2. 
"THE. British Drama League invites appli- 
cations for the post of Administrator. 
successful idate 


good business 











the Chairman = "9,  apecies Seuss, London, 
W.1, by May } 


SHORTHAND /Typias (2) 
non-political national 
contact with 





required for 


and emnate Saturdays, 9.30 a.m. “to 

2 30 p.m. antes’ EUSton 
Spent tel (Cavendish = sy) sks. com- 
. Secretary wg &/or be, 


pinexp. Int Gd. sal. t other b~ fag 2307. 


HORTHAN! needed at once for 
administrative 
international work. i 
Friends House, Beet Road, London, N.W. L. 


OMAN Administrative Assistant with 

book-keeping experience required. Com- 

mencing salary £470 per annum. Free 

vouchers. Apply age Southern 

Africa Settlement Association, Grand Build- 
ings, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 














oon expanding field of psychiatric social work. 
Whitley Council salary scale for candidates 
— ae Mental Health Certificate. 
and application form (returnable 
by May "on from the Medical Officer of 
‘ealth /D.1/761), The County Hall, 
Westminster Bridge, §.E.1. 
MANCHESTER Jewish Refugees Commit- 
tee needs immediately qualified /experi- 
enced case worker for welfare work with 
families from Egypt and Hungary. Tact and 
initiative je coeunee. Spoken French desirable. 
Apply a home Langdon, Hindle, Park 
Road, Hale, Cheshire. 


Ce =. Welfare Officer ve. seated |S for 
mobile duties. Based FF nw 

according to experience. aatien nom 

fications to C. of E. Children’s iM Old 

Town Hall, Kennington Road, S.E.11. 


ENERGETIC Sec.-shorthand typist reqd. 
for aidind A ee varied but exacting 
& research work in complet ctely 
new pa London premises. Sal. £450-£550. 
Write, giving age, quals. & exp., Box 2242. 

















SECRETARY reqd. by Importer of Surgi- 
al Equipment, Holland Park. Not over 
40. 25-hr. wk. Moderate typ 
& Engl., shorthand not reqd. P. 
— aoe ™ 
ypists, , eee jousebound, yearn’ 
to ¢arn, can $s. per day 10-5, £8 for 
30-hour week: more hours, more pay, from 
Dutton’s Secretarial Service, 92 Gt. Russell 
St., London, W.C.1. MUS. 7379. 
OLIDAY relief work for shorthand and 
copy typists, few days a week or longer. 
Details, Cranbourn Pe, rs Cranbourn 
St., Leicester Sq. G 
agree goer e has = by for 


a 
to mid-September. Write Riana er, — 
meirion Hotel, Penrhyndeudra Acrioneth. 


IRTMEIRION has two vacancies for day 

restaurant and coffee bar in grounds, 

. assist, & waitress. May 30-mid-Sept. 
ortmeirion, Penrhyndeudraeth, Merioneth. 
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German 
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SCHOOLS —continued 





LAPY requires part-time — work for 
Author/ Journalist. Box 2172. 


WNID. by poor bus.wmn. unf. r./attic in 
quiet hse. nr. Holborn. Box 2149. 





SURTAX Payer, industrial manager, univer- 
sity man, would accept lower salary for 
more congenial post. Interests: industrial 
organisation, Europsan Common Market, gar- 
dening, adult education. Box 2076. 


WOMAN graduate (40’s) wants part-time 
work (approx. 9 mths. in year). Free 
after Sept. Exp. re- 
search, editorial, typing. Box rade 


B- .A., Eng. Hons., Cantab:, 23, 2 yrs.’ exp. 
teaching, seeks interesting full-time work 
Jul. Jul. / Aug. /Sept. Box 2154. 


TEMP. help offd. by housekpr. exp. gd. ckg., 
nursing, hse. care. Box 2167. 


STUDENTSHIPS 


‘THE University of Manchester. Research 
Studentships and Research Grants in 
Economic and Social Studies. Applications 
are invited for the above studentships and 
grants, tenable for one year in the first in- 
stance, and renewable for a further period 
not exceeding two years. The studentships 
are normally of the value of £350 or £400 
per annum. They are offered to candidates 
who have obtained the degree of Bachelor or 
Master in this or any other approved Uni- 
versity. Applications should be sent not 
later than July I, 1957, to the Registrar, the 
University, Manchester, 13, from whom 
further particulars and forms of application 
may be obtained. 


ACCOMMODATION VACANT 
ESTMINSTER: Smallish bed-sit. rm. 
in pleasant private house, cooking facili- 


ties, cleaning, linen, suit — i. 50s. p.w. 
Apply: 23 Maunsel Street, S.W.1 





Prefers S.E. counties. 


























EW Gardens. Lge. furn. room. Musical 
interests prefd. 2gns. Box 2295. 
-W.3. Large, comf. sngle. rm. in Gdn. 
flat. Tel., 3gns. HOL. 7973 day 





FOUR Furn. Flats to let this district. 
6 and § gns.—L.A.B., GER. 9050. 


SIMPLY furnished room. Hampstead, big 
garden, reduced rent if occasional car 
lift for invalid available. Box 2100. 


OARDING accommodation with social 

amenities for ladies & wen get under 

35, from 52s. 6d. to 85s. partial board. Applic. 

forms & information. Belsize Residential 
Clubs, 13 Belsize Ave., N.W.3. 


ATTRACTIVE large furn. 
house Clapton. Good trans. Own elec. 
cooker, etc. se bath., linen. Single per- 
son. "Phone AMH. 0184 evenings, w’ends. 


TYo quiet bed-sit. rms. in private house. 
£2 10s. each wkly. Cooking cabinets, 
bath adjoining. Nr. hg bus. PRI. 6777 after 
May 5 or Box 226 


OrE or 2 rms., sep. kit. gdn., etc., for 
intell., practical man with or without 
fam. App. 30s. wk. Lond., S.E.21. Box 2160. 


3, 4, 











room. Mod. 








YNG. Nigerian Doctor (Cambridge Grad.) 
and Eng. wife seek temp. accom. (flat/ 
flatlet/ private hse.); = kit., mod. rent. Cen- 
tral position. End May-July. Box 2265. 


D4 ART Masters require flat convenient 
Central London. Two large rooms, 
kitchen, willing to decorate. Box 2030. 
NG. Bus. Cple., quiet, mid-aged, no 
chidrn., sk. fur. flat. L.A.B., GER. 9050. 
USTRALIAN actor recent! arrived 
wants rm. ‘Phone avail. sy access 
studios, theatres. Mod. Perm. Box 2246. 


ANTED: large unf. room with ee eg 
mod. rent; N.W.1 distr. Box 229 
PROPERTIES TO LET AND waniEE 
DEAL fiat, 2 domesticated young men. 

N.W.3, s/c, 3 rms., mod. new dec. Year 
min. ig PRI. 3861 eve. 
were wd. keep furn. cottage warm, tend 
gdn.? 1 to 5 yrs.’ low rent in adv. Fully 
mod. 58 ml. Lon. nr. Colchester. Nayland 375. 
RITER’S Paradise. Cottage grnd. floor. 
Dartmoor hamlet. Part-furn. Low rent. 
Box 2173. 
ENLEY-on-Thames. Unfurnished flat to 
let 4/6 bedrooms, large ue, k 
Central. £200 p.a. incl. Box 2 
CORNWALL. Charming cottage and gar- 
den in remote fishing village available 



































from June. £10 10s. p.w. £12 10s, August. 
Sleeps 3; all mod. cons. Box 2038. 
URN. modrnsd. cott. beside West Looe 


River. Shallowpool, nr. Looe, Cornwall. 


REQUIRED to rent, unfurnished tiny cot- 
tage for one lady. Box 1986. 


PROPERTIES FOR SALE 








a. Historic _ house, 

woods, lakes, own farm, modern ameni- 
ties; sea near; i home families on leave. 
Lockley, Orielton, Pembroke. 


Ere Devon. * Accommodation in charm- 

. Attractive vill. River Dart. Gd. 

food. Connect Griffin, Stoke House, Stoke 
Gabriel, Nr. Totnes. Stoke Gabriel 253. 


Oy gage ae Fontenaye Guest-hse. 
2366. Fine posn. Cl. sea. Ex. Cen. 


SWANAGE. Vegetarian Guest House over- 
looking sea. Contntl. ckg. Children welc. 
Bees Waveney,” Park Rd. Tel. 2804. 

XETER. Centre for Devon. Contemp. 
bungalow. Mag. views. B.B. 34-5gns. 
Dinner if reqd. Garage. Stevens, 45 Park 
Lane, Pinhoe, Nr. Exeter. Tel. Ex. 67820. 

















BBOTSHOLME School, Derbyshire 
A Two vacancies are available 
57 for boys of 11 or 13 of 
ability. Details from Abbotsholee 
Rocester, Uttoxeter, Staffs. 





ONKTON Wyld School, Chamaor 
: pee School Farm, T.T. cows, 
round p' and cultural educ. for boy: 





& girls B18. Principals Carl & ——a 
Ww re “propresive ahd Sedu 


“owned ahd cod 
encourages children to explore a 
and master its mae with th friendly — 


rather than authoritarian pcre : finn 
and parents. We welcome enquiries = 
porew ts 8 genuinely Progressive outlook who 
wish to take an active interest der 
ment of their children, " ~ 





FRENCH Medizval Chateau, in perfect vil- 
lage on Dordogne, now small hotel with 
real French cooking. Lovely country for 
walking, motoring, fishing. Near Lascaux. 
Details from ‘‘ Carennac,”’ 51 Belsize Avenue, 
N.W.3. PRI. 2626 Sundays and evenings. 


ENJoY stay in family in eey hear 





sea and Deauville. Exc. cooking. From 
June to Oct. 1,000 é ——— 1,200 f. p. 
day. Direz, 2 §q. Fauré, Raris. 





BE? and cate —— s guide to Great 

Britain. 90 pages, 2s. 3d. post free from 

——— A, 48 Park Road, Lon- 
on, ‘ 


EMBERS of the Good Food .Club 
(President Raymond Postgate, member- 
ship now 40,000) recommend in i Good 
Food Guide 1957-8 the restaurants, inns and 
hotels in Britain where you can rely on es 
good service and reasonable chi 
This famous Guide’s reputation for comp a 
independence -is strictly maintained. 1957-8 
Edition available from all bookshops and 
stationers at.7s. 6d. Published by Cassell. 








west! End: 3-room, s.c. freehold flats in 
court; co-op. building oe 
outammad: e.. £4,000 per flat. ‘Box 2 





RURAL Dorset. Attr. biggish house, . acres. 
Gdn., garage. Aga. £4,800. Box 2170. 


WHERE TO STAY AND RESTAURANTS 


HLL -lovers offer hospitality in converted 
farmhouse, beautifully & remotely situated 
in heart of Welsh mountains nr. Llyn Geirion- 
ydd. Modern comforts, ve & 
fires. Friendly & informal, 6) Tens. George & 
Elaine Bonner, Penrallt, Trefriw, Llanrwst 166. 


BLENHEIM Farm, Robertsbridge, Sussex. 
Comf. accom. and good food. From 
64gs. wk. Easy train journey from Charin 
Cross. Riding Stables. Coarse fishing. Tel. 1 


AKE District National Park. Ramiele 

Hotel stands in 20 acres of beautiful 
grounds on the shores of Buttermere. Won- 
derful scenery, magnificent walking country, 
fishing and boating. Vacancies July and 
Sepemaber. Brochure from Manager, Hass- 
ness, Buttermere, Cumberland. 

















LARGE pleasant div. sit. room, 8 mins. fa 

Finchley tube. Ckg. facs., mod. 

fire, baths, linen, etc. 45s. p.w. TUD. 0433. 

GFEDY trio (architects & wife) seek splendid 
m. or f. willing temp. sacrifice comfs. for 

atmos. during redec. in Regent’s Park mew- 

sery bed-sit. PRI. 4689 after 5.30. 








MALL 1-room fiatlet (no separate kitchen), 
nr. Baker St. Tel. HAMpstead 8109 
weekends or after 4 during week. 


S'MON the Pieman Tearooms, Lion Street, 
Rye, receive a few guests. RYE 2207. 


OURN 

Cliff. Tel. 1944. 33 rms. 200 yards sea 
front. Gdns., putting grn. Garages. Superla- 
tive food. Apr. 74gns. Summer 9-1llgns. 
R*E: The Hope Anchor. R.A.C., **A.A. 

Licensed. Ashley Courtenay recom- 


mended. ‘Superb position in a lovely centre 
for holidays. wes 6. 2 











UTNEY. Well-furn. B/S. rm. H. & C. 
basin. Tel. Ckg. fcs. Min. bus, PUT. 1470. 


YOUNG prof. couple offer s/c. bed-sitter, 
kitchen, G-plan furnished, off Marble 
Arch. £3 15s. p.w. Share bath. Prof. per- 
son preferred. Box 2229. 


BEAUTIFUL large contemporary room in 
pleas. Hampstead guest hse.; meals if 
req., use kit. £5. SWI. 4918 before 11 a.m. 
OMF. furn. s/divan b/s-room in mod. 
spacious flat. MAI. 4912. 
Q*FORD Economist (m.) wishes share de- 
lightful mews flat nr. Baker St. Stn. with 
person away weekends. 2 rms., kit., tel., self- 
contd.. in converted monastry. Box 2279. 
st JOHN’S Wood. Charm. furn. 2-rm. 
flatl., sunny, overlook. gdn. a _ 
, lin. Suit single quiet pers. 
IGHGATE, nr. Tube. 2 B/S., oe, 
evg. snack. 2}-3gns. Prof. fam. Box 2 
IRCHINGTON-on-Sea, Kent. Comf. = 
furn, 3-rm. flat, first floor. Dble. bed- 





























UCKS, repped House Hotel, Great 
‘Missenden. (Chiltern Hills.) H. & C. 
Excel. food. Ideal Caikine country. Tel. 2516. 


EMOUTH,- Connaught Court, W. . 





SUSSEX. Blue Idol, Coolham, geen 
Historic 16th century rr pene Sg 5 
ernised. Large garden, aioe 
rural surroun S. y 


ORNISH Riviera a in lovely 

country beside Fowey Estuary, 3 miles 
sea; modern comfort, notable food in restful 
manor. Sailing. Lovely walks. 








GREEK Rest. White Tower, 1 Percy St., 
W.1. MUSeum 8141. Open till 10 10 p.m. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


“ LABOUR . Monthly” for May: ‘“ Eye- 
Witness in Kerala’ (D. N. Pritt, Qa.c.— 

sole European present at swearing-in of 
newly-elected ommunist Government); 
* Class Strategy ’’ (R. Page Arnot); “ Israel ” 
(S. Mikunis); “‘ The Fight for Disarmament ” 
(Quaestor); Labour Gouncillors in Labour 
Discussion Forum. ls. 6d. all agents or 9s. 











half-yearly from N.S., 134 Ballards Lane, 

London, N.3. 

L!2RARIES bought. Van collects. The 
Hammersmith kshop, W.6. RIV. 6807. 





NUwtes War Plans; Cost of Social Ser- 
vices; National Income. “ Labour Re- 
search ”’ 9d. (lls. p.a.). 2 Soho Sq., W.1. 


FIGURE Photography. In Camera by John 

Everard. 30s. plus 1s. 6d. postage. Cash 

with order to The Albion Bookshop, Broad- 
sae. Kent. 

HE Humanist” is the journal of Scien- 

tific Humanism (monthly Is., p.a. 14s.). 

with Reality,” and 











Spec. copy, “ Livi 
Bertrand Russell’s 
free. R.P.A., rury Lane, 


he ee The Militant Cam- 
ive.””. An outline his- 





tory (1905-1914); 2 tata policy ex- 
plained. By Mary Phillips. eg Lord 
eg eg 20 +» post free. 


. Beck, Ltd., 43 Phiies $e Street, W.C.2. 


MANS, World now contains a 32-page 
Male Art Photography Supplement. 
1s. 6d. monthly from all newsagents. 








aith of a — 


W *CHwooD Girls’ School, Oxford, ie 


University age, small classes; 
cultural and — opportunities, st 
overning communit: inc; Miss BE. 
Soden, M.A. al 3 


STADDLEsS, Chute Lodee, Nr. 
Boys’ Prep School ‘in lovely country 
roun Ss, modernised ep Bale 
food. ecognised by Min. of Ed: 


‘THE Town and Country ar 
Eton Avenue, N.W.3. (PRI. 4481.2 
Small group weekly or full boarders 
boys and girls 5-18. G.C.E., Ad 
Scholarship standard. Week-ends et a 
days meer ar Wood, Chinnor 16 
woodland Chiltern Hills, 730). 
approach to modern education. £, 
Ph.D.; M.D.C. Graham, M.A. (Oxon), 
TYPING AND es 
CCURATE typin ee 
A 8 Felden Close, Eaten Es End. HAT. '. 3488, 
AUTHORS’ MSS; any length d in? 
days (4-day emergency service for 
work). Short stories, etc., by return, 
scripts carefully checked. Great 


laid on accuracy and attractive p 
Overnight Service: Open until 9 p.m. 
ete. 

















week-ends. Teledicta Service: 
ters, translations, memoranda, “A 
telephone—9 a.m. to p.m. Four-hour 
Duplicating Service. Indexing, catalogue, 
diting, proof-reading, Literary research, 
Temporary Secretaries. peter 
Services. Public/private meeti 
Recording gg | eck hire. 


from and into all 
Aunts, 32/34 Rupert St., A GER, 1067, 


DUPLICATING, Typing, 
Verbatim Reportin: 


Hornsey Rd., N.19 PARE. ui 


FAULTLESS Typing for the 
writer. Hi; ly oa ee Be 


authors. Nov lays 
» Dorothy St Shucey, 138 
TO. 6020. 


e 
P 
s 
. 











by expd. writer. 
Lane, Edgware, Middx. 


ELLA Fisher et Lid, 436 
Strand, W.C.2. TEMple Bar 6644. "Type- 
writing, Duplicating, Translations. 


EXPERT, Dupg./Typg. Theses. MSS, Plays. 
Miss Stone, 446 Strand. TEM. 5984. 
R rt ing of all descriptions, tele- 
Fee Mee rlicn LIVingstane 5915. 
LL Types of Typewriting and Duplicatin 
A Gene * diettiy, MSS, Plays, Script 
Short Png -. i Speed is the keynote ¢ 
ur ¢ ae aultiess, ine: sive service 
Colinad Co., Lid. 117 City Rd, Gl 
CLE. 1564 (5 doors from Old St. Tube Stn 


FoR rapid & reliable duplicating & typing 
reports, theses, references, etc. 














rrne es 











ERMAN books in 7 rooms. Libris. 38a Secretarial Bureau, 4 Victoria Street, S. 
Boundary Rd., N.W.8. \ MAI. 3030. ABB. 3772. Rush jobs. 
Beek aga Saeueer Sees! Peaien — ~~ Rang ~ for typing, 31 Kea 
Germa > . -hour ting - - 
x icant, Suber ton Church St., London, W.8. WES. 


Waterhouse, 2 Station Arcade, Swiss Cottage, 
N.W.6. PRImrose 2585. 


‘THOMPSON’ S Bookshop issues interesting 
lists of secondhand books, free on re- 

















wimming 
Games room. Broch, 3, Penquite Hse. Hotel, quest. — pheatees: many other 
Golant, Par. Fowey subjects. RY blications supplied. on 
ARMOUTH, Wales, Marine Mansi bas = Tooting aon. Semmes, 5.2 $ 
B Private Hotel at sea’s edge. A.A. & ORKERS’ International Review. Spal 
R.A.C. Miles of sands, lovely inland ‘walks. Communist Party crisis issue. 1s. from 
9 to 12gns. Broch. from N. S. Jackson. 8, 3: oo 21 Sidney Street,. E.1. 
ECUPERATION ham Buecher Gesucht. R. & E. 
Geosdie aie” Cane ie Diatuines ef, Talgarth ROW 14, FOL. 9924, 





Entirely vegetarian. 


Farm eggs and milk. 
Treatment i 


desired. Health lectures. 
for terms & brochure. ~~ House, Sale- 
hurst, Robertsbridge, o obertsbridge 126. 








ITICS, Economics, Philosophy.—A 
a Collection of out-of-print books 
and documents for sale at Collet’s 2nd-Hand 

Bookshop, 52 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2, 














room, h. & c., sitting-rm., kitchenette. Nr. Kes. bm hfield Veget. Guest 
sea, shops, buses, stn. Suitable full-time occu- utiful oe gd. 
pation. Ideal long weekends, hols. 4 refs. food, ayy Bn Tel. 
4gns. wkly. 12 months’ tenancy. Box 2029. ENoY your 1957 Holiday at taka 
ORNWALL. Furnished rooms. El. cook- Hotel, The Ridge, Hastings. Relax in 
ers. H. & c. £3 to £5. Seafront, mid- beautiful surroundings. Enjoy good food and 
prom. Steen, 4 Marine Terrace, Penzance. companionship. Brochure. 
PEMBs. coast cottage to let May, June, OTTINGDEAN, Brighton. Famous sea- 
July. Sleep 6; 4-7gns. Box 2159. side village. Old Norton House, on the 





OUSE to let 2 wks. June 15. Mod. 
terms. Gd. views. Tel.: Charlbury 304. 
OWER Coast. Superb situation. Mod- 
ernised flat. Sleep 3/4. Garage. June- 
July 27 and Sept. Moderate. Janes, Nicho- 
laston Hall, Penmaen, Gower. 
ACCOMMODATION WANTED 
RET. man reqs. comf. bed-sit.-rm. (furn. or 
— and attendance in hse. of kindly 
hsewife. » S.W. or S.W. Engl. Box 1915. 














_Green, offers imaginative food, tasteful atmo- 


sphere and full cent. “oe . Fr. 74gns. 
roch. Tel. 3120. Prop. D a, SR ity: 
SUSSEX. Whinrig Gas House, Horam. 

Phone 211. 12 mls. nes. Wooded 
grnds. Everything home-made. From 6gns. 





e buy and sell—browse round, or write 
for the book you want. \ 
SCHOOLS 
ROOMBANK School, oat i Sussex. 

Sound qeemion with’ special acilities for 


music and art. Brochure free. Selsey 2774. 
BURGESS Hill School, 11 Oak Hill Park, 
Hampstead. Freedom N self-government 
for day children and weekly boarders. Small 
ame Tuition fee 27}gns.; weekly boarders, 
30gns. extra a term. Headmaster: J. East. 


RR freedom and self-government. Kil- 








quhanity House, Castle Douglas, Scot- 
land. Boys and girls from 3 years. Head- 
master: John M. ®aitkenhead, M.A., Ed.B. 





D*°, ou seek a stay in attrac. cottage with 
n., lovely walks, continental food? You 

find a 40 mis. London 7 74gns. p.w. Vacancies 

from May 15. — Cottage, Clovelly Rd., 
Hindhead. Tel. 





we Dene House (Twickenham- 
so ee area). Nursery-Infant School 
(3 . ure aa by Froebel Foundation & 

Sak -air life in acre garden 
& XE "Buses ) & 203. HOU, 4430. 











HIPPENDALE & Partners central office 
C now at 40 Poland Street, Oxford Circus, 
London, W.1. GER. 283 5/6. MSS. up to 
100,000 words typed in 7 days; also 
service for pa —— Freon 
accuracy our spe eature, wii 
srention to all work. Short stories next day 
by regd. post. 

S. Jolly will type or duplicate cn it for 
you. 26 Charing i 
TEM. 5588 and FRE. 


APID service; see theses, 
bus. corresp. at reas. rates. y 
Room 1, 172 Fleet St., E.C.4. FLE. 
Poland 
Wi 


ae 














MSS., 








HIPPENDALE & Partners, 40 
Street, ag Circus, Lonht ae 
GER. 2835 / ve qualifi typists for 
MSS. theses, plays, re s, professional and 
commercial ler 
a oleting, fadesion machin 
ibe uplica' 
Tene. Secretaries & Typists S for Authors. Authors. 


READERS’ MARKET __ 


R Sale: G. B. S. unpublished 
renee, plays); _— yee.4 Ted 
> ar. > 

oy (ist Edition ers invited; Bound 

volume aon 13 issues “ Picture Post”; 

phone, complete with records 

boo s new; Linguaphone Russian Course, 

fers. 


Send no money or poods in Piped but write 
rst to N.S. @ N. Re s’ Market — 











sin 











ae 


oll Bede bl 


eo 
. 


|g @| Si sie sie ae 


+ Sas 


si 





letter for te make “The charge to adver 
tisers. f 3s. first, 10d. each additional, word 
Covers the cost of forwarding replies. 
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4 of Music: Hale, F. 
Ze August 11th x Hg x 1957. 
%. Music and Folk Dancing ‘ 


é BR gvents, Meese Sad social aculvities. 
» Organising 
ae gee By, 2 20 Denmark St., 


Ms 


Nees pet, 2 "1937.1 


New Statesman and Nation, May 4, 1957 


- SUMMER SCHOOLS 


PERSONAL —centinued 


PERSONAL —continued 


- $9: 
HOLIDAY TRAVEL—continued 





i "HOLIDAYS WITH MUSIC! 


; CANFORD SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Noel R.A.M. 


well 
with 


known 


conducted by 
and lectur many 


‘ers, 


> gnclorng 24 


2d. stamp for 


“ACES of Destiny,” Yousef ‘Karsch. 
F One copy wanted. to Box 2063. 
E 


XPERIENCED tutor, B. takes chemi- 
try & biology all levels. SAN. 6118. 
gage Angie & Armenian. Transla- 

Fellow | A, of yo (Sin Sly, Pi 
PLE: tired of living in box sk. interesting 
top-fir. flat, pref. Chelsea. Box 2052. 
Fz you would fa like to speak Italian 
effortlessly three *phone 
Setogni, WEL. 7411 or WEL. 4221. 
OSS es ees ae wep nd 


to. com- 
plete mixed Jewish party of 6. 2257. 





























‘ALY. To let July large mod. villa Tuscany 

coast. 1 din.-rm., 1 sit., 10 beds., 2 bath. 
Garage. Box 2255 or tel. WIL. 0591. 

OUNG man, 27, seeks companions for car 
bcos of Scotland. Aug. 2 for ten days. 
Box 2031. 








Mi "Eext socks, mele companion for Cont 


nental or other holiday and/or 
England. Interested in theatre, books, 
travel. Box 2102. 


NEW Forest. Caravan, furnished 2-3. 
Beautiful vecaranas site. Leek, Godshill, 


Fo: 
8 gg Bay Children’s Camp. August, 

4 gns. p.w. es 11-17. Tony Gibson, 
52 Elsworthy Rd., N.W.3. PRI. 7573. 


_—_— Seaside Holiday School. 
very care. Thanet House School, 
Broadstairs. Thanet Sree 


SION — 
out 











it improved with- 
Bates Practitioner, 
29 - wate ne “Road, S.W.7. 
Wiser 5209. 
ey _happiness, harmony, 
$ and moral tolerance are 
all SS Do = = Write 
Secretary ee eague, ‘Buck- 
ingham St., W.C.2 
HERE’S No Place Like Home—when 
M. W. Ellis has decorated it in 
contemporary oo Te. MAIda Vale 4582. 


ANER Printers, Ltd., for of 
mg Pamphlets, Leaflets ER ry 
mercial tionery, —_. 49 Hackney Rd., 
E.2. SHOredih 9 ee 














T, 


ALEXANDER ec. Eric de Peye 
7 Wellington es. $.W.3. SLO. 3141. 





SPAIN: vemos gerard ong ay 
panion/ gent, in 

return for expenses. Box 2072. 

motor cruiser 


"THAMEs 2-berth. For 
holiday hire from £8 weekly. Box 2219. 


C fort, moderate terme, Vi 3 icy of ake & ’ 


———, 5 








long it a Ri "chalet 
Marecia, a bei Thun, Switzerland. 








Girne, wishes t 


architect in England 
25 seeks f to take her a 
Aagast 25 ‘amily 


18, keenly interested 
cy sag pag two months uly: 
yt Hilda 


with family 
basis or 
, EUSton 5501. 





-year-old daughter of Helsinki 
between yaas 10 and 
S$ paying 





SING Scots Grad. 2», Post 
Grad. student, sks. eee or approx. 
ledge langs. Box ‘21 





man or 
i hap Mew peo ny 
Salary but lots of 


expenses paid. One month. Box 2266. 





ENTERPRISING mothers wanted to co- 

group for 3-4-year-olds. 

YOUNG — ene, 
London famil 


to perfect 
change if desired. ACOrn 0132 before 6 p.m. 


small Montessori 
Guaem, MAI. 8073. 
reqs. board with 
Ex- 








ILAV student 29 sks. acc. with 
fem. to improve Eng. spkng. 


Bor 211%, 





ILAN. Ex mod.~ flat mid. July/ 
Sept. for flat Bae gag 
adults. Decugis, Via Mouse Blanco 44 


Hew to Write and Sell. Send today for 
free folder, “‘What’s in it for You.” 


The Writer, 124° New Bond St., London, 


UITAR lessons. Few vacs. Alexis Chesna- 
kov, 48a Cathcart Rd. S.W.10. FLA. 4354. 
DUREX gloves & all rubber 7 oe appli- 
ances sent under cover. Write or 
call for our free price list now. = Dept. 
N.N., 34 Wardour Street, London, 











EARN money saagurliog? Interesting free 
book tells how. Send ® stamp to 
Desk 'N), 20 





O weeks’ Holidey in’ Lisbon offered to 
young cou willing to 
young Portuguese man one month as 
Approx. May 10. iene WEMbiey 4607. 
ery girls seek domestic mets sa = 
148 Walton St St., S.W KEN. 1586. 
AVISTOCK (non- 
professional) has a few vacancies for 
experienced male actors and stage 
by am and/or interview. 14 blic 
yearly. Write, Members’ 
tary, Toner Theatre, Canonbury Place, N.1. 
CALLING organisers! For musicians, 
entertainers, etc. Crowley A y, 50 














Linton School of Songwri' 
Denmark Stree 
brings you "Wahine Suc- 


treet, London, W 
” » = a ‘id 

No Sales—No Fees. Send for Free 
N.1. wk Know-How Guide to Wri Suc- 
cess.” BA. School of Successful . 


Ltd., 124 New Bond St., London, W.1. 


WHEN hunting for a way to brighten up 
a cold meal try a little Ra cm Indian 
Mango Chutney—from all good grocers. 


TFRust a woman to tempt your appetite 
with Burgess’s Anchovy paste on buttered 
toast. Scrumptious! 

IRED Tambourinists: recapture the 
ampente Spanish rhythm with a = - 
Duff Gordon’s El Cid She 

s in the Fulham Road! Ole! Ole! 











two 





East Hill, Colchester, Essex. 45 


LEASE help establish new o ition 
devoted ely to good of nation - com- 
ith. 2055. 
[EXCHANGE Holidays with French teen- 
«7 agers. 3-4 weeks in each bet. 
y 











Your Continental Holiday calls for leisure 
wear with a difference. Very modern 
range of swim & beach wear, shirts, slacks 
and jeans available at Vince Man’s Shop, 
New h St., Regent St., W.1. GER. 3730. 
Open urs. to 7 p.m. Sats. to 3 p.m. New 
24-page catalogue sent on request. 


“HOLIDAY TRAVEL 





ERNA LOW CALLING FROM 
AUSTRIA. 


te lovely here—sunshine, Alpine 
nay wonderful food, very friendly 
poate In fact, all set for a splendid 
oliday at very reasonable cost! This 
week’s suggestion: a lakeside —— = 
Fuschi near Salzburg—delightful 

~ summer and — and es 


recommended 
Festival (tickets available). 
£30 10s. 


urg 

Costs from 

Erna Low, 47(NS) Old Bromp- 

» London, S.W.7. KEN. 0911 
- & 9225. 





PAINTING HOLIDAYS 
from £33 15s. 
SPAIN, ITALY, YUGOSLAVIA 
FRANCE 
ENGLISH PAINTING te HOLIDAYS 
from £9 5s, 
or call for Brochure, 
LONDON. ATELY LIER, 1 gg pope 
London, W.. WEL. 959 


These holidays are for those who have 
mever painted or drawn before, 





COSTA BRAVA-MAJORCA-IBIZA 
Air Passages and Hotels available, also 
favourable rate Spanish Pesetas. 


OLIVERS, 16, Cork St., Mayfair, 
London, W.1. 








. Robertson, 61 Fellows Road, N.W.3. 
, in Bw panoramic 


Pains a = “Z Tenient 
Mulet 93, eI Mee Palma de Mallorca. 


& Sept. 13. £14 incl. travel 
ENGLISH couple offer bed & breakfast 











na 
OR 

BAe aule che flat. Box 2260. 

RASH or rational, or 

m0 Ai" rs shader Bates is 


a 


Or tog., except 

. In un- 

St., Taunton. 

Sketches sr for 5 Non- 
Revue, Irving Theatre, Leic . Sa. 


ING. Let the inonks of Farn- 
Abbey Undertake yours, Maga- 














OXFORD 3 theme ger f _— 
kx gmp of Continent ~ 2 =p 
} y 


= hele 





(taking 

Box 2302. 
=~ & army, sks. in- 
and/or lucrative ore 
schol. any- 








govt. offr. desires Oy es 
tion where knowl. Rent & 





UIET quarters in easily-run fiat, —_ 
earned, possible partnership offered 
12-hr. week all-round help by — on 
librettist/translator to person (mature or as 
trainee) of humour, stage sense & (pref.) 
Engl. ae ae N.W. Lond. — 2300. 
ARG signed (£1- 
not ~ English masters, an and con- 
temporary, Annigoni, Beerbohm, 
Brockhurst, Brangwyn, Burne- 
Conder, Gill, Greaves, Hodgkins, 
Knight (Laura), . 
Skeaping. Lists suppli¢d. Box 
TORIES. wanted by the 5 
S os 20 of British Institute of Baan a 
inp See >» Regent Hse., Regent St., 
l. We negotiate suitable work on a 18% 
of sales basis (no reading fee), unsuitable 
work returned with reasons for rejection. We 
also offer an interesting booklet dets. 
& fees for our Courses & Criticism suc- 
cess letters from students. 








HOLIDAYS ABROAD 
Based On 
ART -AND ARCHITECTURE 


For the amateur painter a holiday abroad 
offers unique possibilities of following up 
an interest in new and invigorating cir- 
cumstances. The beginner in painting is 
especially welcome on our tours. 


Examples: 


ast te on LAKE GARDA 
Price fully inclusive of AIR TRAVEL, 
-_. Le ge in comfortable lakeside hotel, 
art tuition by Stephen Green, 
+ tow 45-49gns. for 15 days. Con- 
venient for visits to Venice, Verona, 
tua, . etc. 


PALAFRUGELL—COSTA BRAVA 
Lone ea air/rail travel, full board in 
-praised a faded Bm tuition by 
Geothcey Lintott, A s. for 15 
days, with special ot hang or married 
couples. ona, Barcelona, Bagur, 
Pal . Ampurias within easy reach. 





‘HE, Central Board for Conscientious Ob- 
jectors, 6 Endsleigh | it., W.C.1, offers its 
advice on matters of conscience to those lia 
for National Service and Reservists. 


UMANISM is an outlook for persons who 
think. Write: Ethical Union, 13 Prince 
of Wales Terrace, London, W.8. 








AMILY Planning without contraceptives. 
F PN ager gro brochure giving detailed ex- 
lanation of medically approved method used 
millions of couples —— the world 
now avail. 1s. ty free. Gynometer Advisory 

Centre (CU), 123 Shaftesbury Ave., W.C.2. 


Wie fe for Profit. | today for interest- 
booklet. 


Regent — Dept. 
E/191)" fo we Gate, London, ‘ 








—~ Sunshine, secu- 
Sea 8 miles. Box 2180. 
ing London May 27 for 
stay in Israel will undertake 
Box 2258. 


iis commer 








gg Eee 








NNTACT Lenses. Booklet sent. 
Contact Lens Centre, 7 aay 
Court, W.C.1. Deferred terms. 


HILIP Hi 5 @ 
ame eS” Kenlonone SW, 


Prince's A mgd 
KENsington 


Mi . 
"Endsleigh 





7 VPEWRITER as Te 
s for hire from q 
5 for details 


Robert Ropkins. WEL. 66: 


HowLtpAys in Taoabrock Tyr 
vate rooms se write 


Zankovic, Inns 
44. Mod. ‘terms. Many priv. 





for a 
esate, 
. refs. 


a ae, STUDY TOURS 
private coach 

under the ra ethip of highly qualified 
architects to: 

ITALY (Milan, Venice, Padua, Bologna, 
Florence, Siena, Pisa), 38gns. incl., 2 
weeks. 
SCANDINAVIA (Copenhagen, Stock- 
holm), 4lgns. inclusive, 18 days. 


Please write or "phone now for 
fully descriptive brochure to: 
EUROPEAN ART STUDIO (NS), 


39, James Street, London, W.1. 
(HUNter 9749.) 








THE BRITTANY SEASIDE 


Brittany, country of superb sand beaches 
and glorious rocks, offers wide oe 
ties for inexpensive seaside lidays, 
ly in early and late summer. 

deal for children. Descriptive folder 
and full list of hotels with inclusive 
peices from: French Government Tour- 
Office, 17§ Piccadilly, London, W.1. 





A® holida vs Austrian Tyrol by air— 


above Innsbruck 
364gns. Yugoslav iatic, cost by air—twe 
weeks s, 45gns. Salzburg Lake District—fort 
night at lovely F 37gns. 
Alps and Lakes, Spain, It 
from Lowe Ltd., 48(B) 
St., N.W.1. AMB. 1001. 


Also Swis: 
¥ etc.- Brochure 
ark R 


d., Bake 

EW Vistas—1957 by Rail and/or Air 

Escorted travel—independent holiday, 

Soot, =~ Portugal, Tangiers, Malta. 

ideria, Norway, etc. “New Vistas” 

Travel, 99 Uxbridge Road, Hampton, Middx 
Molesey 2105. 








A* Allways to give you a quotation fo 

your — holiday and benefi: 
from their experience. You will save your 
self both time ae one money. Allways Trave) 
Service, 17 Sicilian Avenue, London, W.C.1 
CHAncery 6436/7. 


HoLmay in Country House: mixed party 
for those from town & univ. Thame: 
Valley-Oxford setting, with library & studio 
Some vacs. fortnight from June 29. Box 2297 


RY an “ En Famille ” Holiday in Austria 

France. Germany, etc. Why not join one 
of the special groups visiting our Austriar 
Host-Family-Centre: or let us make in 
dividual a ements for you to enjoy the 
interes , friendly atmosphere of a privat 
family? eet and get to know the people o! 
the country you visit. Illus. Brochure: E. ‘th A. 
20 Buckingham Street, London, W.C.2 


'OVIET Union. Teachers’ exchange hol 
day. Cost approximately £80 for threc 
$, including air travel. Box 2247. 


TALY: Holi with the Progressive League 
on Pore ng en (8 days) and Bol 
days). Sat., June 23, to Sun., July 7. Friendh 
mal ‘Good hotels. Magnificen' 
i si to Perugia, Assisi 
me Cost £37 5s. ay 
bookings to: bf ‘ol 
, 10 Park Drive, London, N.W.11. 

















P.S. 
HAROLD INGHAM 


has still about 15% of A met unfilled in 


~ MMER 
LS ABROAD ” and, ja these 


me “eo —. evenly, he is able to 
accept a few applications for most of the 
parties descrii These include— 


7 nena i TOURS ” to 
USTRIA 


(Vienna & Salube rg) with 5 Festival 

performances, incl In, “ Fidelio” and 

either “* Figaro ” = Iektra”’ 14 days, 
43gns. 


ROME,-ATHENS-KNOSSOS- 
DELPHI-VENICE 

22 days, 76 guineas, inclusive, depar- 

tures August 2nd, 16th, 30th. 


Also ROME, VENICE, 
N RENCE. VIENNA, 
SALZBURG. MAYRHOFEN, Ry JUBL- 
JANA, BARCELONA, ALM 
LAUSANNE. 


HAROLD INGHAM, LTD., 
15 ST. JOHN’S ROAD, HARROW. 
ARrow 1040 & 1 


rties to 
FLO) 
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ENTERTAINMENTS EXHIBITIONS—continued LECTURES AND MEETINGS—continued LECTURE COURSES, ETC. 
ARRICK. Evgs. 8 p.m. cams Ww. & S. .C.A., 17 Dover Street, W.1. Olivetti NIVERSITY of London: A lecture en- Be Drama. 6 public lecttey, 
5.45 & 8.40. The Robert hery Show Design Exhibition. Opening May 9. Mon.- titled “‘ International Technical Assistance 6.30 EE 
“La Plume de Ma Tante.” TEM. 4601. Eel. 2S. Sats. 10-1. Adm. 6d. Free to ee * clivered in ws yy 8 will Richard Pivigewone, Greek ye. id 
"TOWER. 7.30, May 10, 11 (Mems. 12), 16, members. e ver David Owen (Executive paration for ©), loyd-Jones erp 
17, 18. Misery Me!—a comedy. CAN. AINTINGS from the Solomon R. Guggen- | Chairman, T. ical Assistance Board, United | tation of Greek ‘Feagedy), Peter Green 
5111 (CAN. 3475 bef. 6). Canonbury pl., N.1. heim Museum, New York. An ‘Se Nations), at 5 p.m. on May.10 at the London | lations of Greek Drama 





ARIS. Tem. 3334. Evgs. 7.30 (ex Mn.) 
Sat., Sun. 5 & 8. The Balcony. Mems. 


NITY. EUSton 5391. Burlesque: The 
Loudest Show in Town. —— police 
raids. Fri. Sat. Sun. 7.45 p.m embers. 


RVING. WHI. 8657. Non-Stop Glamour 
Revue. 3rd edn. Dly. 2.30. Sun. 4. Mems. 


VERYMAN. HAM. 1525. Until May 5 

full version of Griffith’s “‘ The Birth of 
a Nation” (). From May 6, Griffith’s 
“* Intolerance ”’ (U—London). 


A— Cinema (GER. 2981) Morn- 
Shows daily 11 a.m. (Suns. exce pte d). 
T. S. Eliot’s “‘ Murder in the Cathedral ” (U). 


RS: Bay. 2345. May 5, 7 dys. P. Finch, 
McKenna, .A Town Like Alice (A). 


Nees Film Theatre, South. Bank. 

T. 3232. Sat., May 4, _ Fredric 
tnd § Myrna Loy in “ The Best Years of 
Our Lives.” 2.30, 5.30, 8.30. Members 
and Associates only. 


C: DAY Lewis, John Wain, Jon Silkin, 
Dannie Abse reading their own poems, in 
aid of Hungarian Relief, Kensington Town 
Hall, Mon., May 6, 8 p.m. Free. Silver colin. 


AUL Robeson sings from America. St. 
Pancras Town Hall, May 26, 7.30. George 
Brown Calypsos. West African Drumimers. 
Welsh Miners’ Choir. Tickets 12s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 
Nw. 3s. 6d. from 100 Regent’s Park Rd., 


C: \L. Fabian Socy. Dance, Sat., May 4, 8- 
11.30. Adm. 3s. 6d. Refrs. available. Art 
Workers Guildhall, 6 Queen Square, W.C.1 
‘Kingsway Underground Station). 


HE Kismet India Club, dancing nightly, 
Pp e, curries served 
till 12 p . 19 Great ‘Newport St., W.C.2. 
‘off Charing Cross Road. 
.C.A., 17 Dover Street, W.1. Sat., May 4, 
8-11 p.m. At Home: Dancing to Don 
Simmons’ Group. Members 3s. uests 5s. 
{3 guests only per member). 


CONCERTS 


HAMPSTEAD Choral Society. Conductor: 

Martindale Sidwell. = ownes 
(organ). Hampstead Parish Church. Sat. 
May 4, 8 p.m. Works by Malcolm Arnold, 
Schiitz, Monteverdi, Anthony Milner, J. S. 
Bach. Programmes 5s. at door. 



















































Council exhibition. 


May 26. 


Tate Gallery. 
Weds., Fris., 


P School of Economics and errs Science, Stagi 
Pa Sar Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2 Admis- Ke jo (Mi 


Tues. & Thurs. 10-8. Suns. 2-6. Ad. 1s. 6d. | Sim free, without ticket. 


), David R 
of a Greek Play), Prof. H. D 
eaning of the;Gods in Greek 
ip Vellacott (Agamemnon as a Livin 





















NIVERSITIES and Left Review Club. Play). Course ticket 7s. 6d 














USEE d’Art Moderne, Porta: an exhibi- 5 : : Sec., Morley oS 61, Westmin: 
Mi"tion of 160 paintings, "An Arts Council | on Socialiom and the ‘velccwuals. ‘Thurs, | Rosd, S.E.1._(WAT. 682)“ “™* 
exhibition. RB Gallery, Suffolk St.» | Ma 3 B.m., Royal Hotel, Woburn Place SCaRERaIVE League "whiten “Eaey 
ag tii Me —" ane, bere Wel § Adm. 2s. (members ‘1s.). Te ence at Lodge ae » June 

; eo s. urs., 10-8; 

Suns. 2-6 . 6d. : UDDHIST Society. Special B ‘Public Meet- | 10- xine = s Wael ot Foner Dr. 

Cax . > Mind?: 

—— an a of recent ceramics. 630. te nos Spiritual Tapericase Hs G. T. Denyer, The Promise of Science; 

Arts Council ae 4 St. James’s | Buddhism.” Ronald Fussell. inners’ Class | 1: B., Bottomore, Wotk and the Worker in fn. 

res: “ai * Re, Th o 18. Mons., | (4 lessons, fortnightly, open to all) starts Thu. | Sustrial Societies; Alex. Carey, The Citizen of 
eds., Fris., Sats. Fons 


Thurs. 10-8. 
Admission Is. (Admits to Ingres also.) May 9, 6.30, at 58 Eccleston Square, S.W.1. 





Tomorrow at Work; Dr. Norbert Elias, 
Read “The Middle Way,” 2s. 9d. quarterly | Citizen of Tomorrow at Leisure; Dr. J. A, 





SLATTER Gallery. 


Brown, The Future of Industrial 
1957 Exhibition Dutch post free. Book now or Summer School, Civilisation. 
and Flemish Masters, 10-5. 30, "Sat, 10-1. Hoddesdon, Aug. 30-Sept. 6, £8 10s. incl. Fee £4 5s. Full partics. and bkngs. to The 


30 Old Bond Street, W.1. 








JNGRES Drawings from the Musee . e & 
Montauban. Arts Council Gallery, 4 St. 
James’s Savare, S.W.1. 


Mons., 


Weds., Fris.; Sats. 
Thurs. 10-8. d Is. 





Open till May 18. 





Master. es an Christmas Humpbhreys- ingham Street, W 
0: 


others. rmation 58 Eccleston N INTERNATIONAL Stud 
Square SW. (TAT. 1313) A a a 





,» Sunday, May 5, Denison House, Schweitzer will be h 





GALLERY One, 
Drawings: 


20 D’Arblay St., W.1. 
Souza; Weatherson. . Socialist Part 


296 Ar Bdge. ‘d. (nr. Victoria). 7 from June 8-12, sr Cost: £6 inclusive, 


Wilmott and Ivimay. Adm. Free. Questions | Course is primarily intended for 





RAFTS Centre of Great Britain. 
day’s Patron,” 
commissioned er at 
Berkeley Sq., 


“Fo- | and Discn. Hear the Socialist Viewpoint! tween 20 and 35 years of age ie. are_con- 
an exhibition of specially 
16-17 y 

W.1. Monday to Friday, 10-5, 
Saturday 10-12.30. Admission free. 





scious of modern _ spirr 


dens, 7696. Fri., May 3, rt 
8 p.m. Rev. A. “on. “A Fool for God’s amg ated =. yee tne ne Be, te 





LESEVRE. Gallery, 30, Bruton Street, W.1. | Russian Ballet Films (Comments by Mme. 
ower 
Edward Burra. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 


Still 


Sake.” Thurs., May 9, & Sat., 11, 8 p.m. tained at this. address. 


The New Statesman and Nation, May 4, 9 





























Pot 


Classes by English Bhikkhu & J Zen & Officer, oe League, 20 Buck- 


the Spiritual Problems of udy, Course on Civile 
10-6. Tucs. & ws M*‘xt AY Day and the H Bomb.” May Day | isation in the light Pd an Ayres of 


of Great Bckaia, spe a. Lectures, study groups, excursions. Ce 


tual 
dally | SDUSHKIN Club, 24 Kensington Park Gar- | Application before May 13. next: Thar 

















Paintings by Rambert, Thurs., 9th), Fri., May 10, 8 ,P.m. ARLBOROUGH Gate Secretarial 


10-1. Prof. R. Betts, “Russia and Hungary.” offers intensive training for 





ls. New 


WELLCOME Historical Medical Museum, | [-C.A., 17 Dover Street, W.l.  Thurs., a oe = ae ry ‘Lonpo 


The Wellcome Building, Euston Road, 


May 9, 8.15 p.m. Art. Discussion on | June 17 (next group Sept. 9). Foreign 























N.W.1. : Electricity in the Ser- Between-Space and Earth, the exhibition of ages. Individual attention. Excel, results. 
vice of N of M es for new Italian intings at the Marlborough fe ils & intervi Principal, On Fu 
the Senceies of - Nation’s Health; and Fine Art, Lid Members Is. 6d. Guests 3s. o aerorg he i ‘leon, vo PAD. “sm By R 
other exhibitions. Mon.-Fri., 10-5. Free. ; : 
[NTERNATIONAL | Society of Socialist ECRETARIAL Training, especially fe | THE I 
LECTURES AND MEETINGS Studies. Discussion: World Socialism university graduates and older. students, Boyl 
“PRHE Eleven Plus Examination is i & the Individual. 7.30, a. — 6, Mala- ane and intensive 14-week courses, : 
x necessary? ”” Speakers: Professor testa_Club, 32 Percy St., Write ss Prego 4 Davies's, % PUEET 
Ben Morris. Sdonet Blishen. Mrs. B. | PROF: J. B, ‘S. Haldane 0 on ©The Road to Addison “Road, u ten i On BE: 
erota. Chairman mn Levy. Questions Socialism ”; Discussion. ri. , TINGTON Music School, . Director’ 
and Discn. Thurs.; May 9, 7.30 p.m. Woburn 7.30, ag po! Hall, Red ye den goraga C1: chard Hall, provi Tue A 
‘ouse, corner Tavistock  Sq., C.1. Ad. | Org. by London Socialist F , esa ae 


ls. 6d. Council for Children’s Welfare. 


see general musical education for 








a Sitwell on “ Poetry.”” Chair: 


Ould ‘Memorial Lecture, 


oe 


6.30 | 





UESDAY, May 7, at 8, Royal Festival 
Hall. Don Juan—Strauss; Piano Con- 
certo No. 3—Beethoven; Suite Sebastian— 
Menotti; Overture Tannhaiiser—Wagner. Gary 
Graffman, Thomas Schippers, London Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 5s. to 21s. Hall (WAT. 
3191) and Agents. 


ROYAL Festival Hall, Wed., May 8, at 5.45. 
Flor Peeters—Organ Recital. Wks. Bach, 
Franck &c. Tkts. 4s, (inc. prog.). WAT. 3191. 


.B.C. (Aid Blind Children) Committee. 

Music Recital Brit. Inst. Recorded 
Sound, 38 Russell Sq., W.C.1. Sun., May 5, 
8 p.m. Artists: Breta Graham, Violin 
(B.B.C. Opera Orch.), Joan Hughes, Piano; 
Douglas Moore (Principal Horn B.B.C. Sym- 
phony Orch.). Prog.: Mozart, Brahms, 
Schubert. Donation 7s. 6d incl. refresh. 


EXHIBITIONS 


GANYMED Reproductions of Old and 
Modern Masters from all good printsellers 
or from our showroom, 11 Gt. Turnstile, 
W.C.1. Illustrated catalogue ls. 6d. 


MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 
W.1. Between Space and Earth: Trends 
in Modern Italian Art. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 
10-12.30. Until June 1. 


HITECHAPEL Art Gallery: Paintings 
and Drawings by Bernardo Bellotto 
(1720-1780) from the National Museum of 
Warsaw. Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed 
— Adm. free. Adjoins Aldgate E. Stn. 


RROSPECT of Venezuela ”—A Photogra- 

phic Exhibition. Royal Geographical 

Society, Kensington Gore. April 30 to May 
18, 9.30-5 (Sats. 9.30-12). Admission free. 


HANOVER Gallery, 32a St. George Street, 
Reg. Butler—Sculpture. Until 
pedl 14. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 


ENGLIsH Flowers in Surrey pots. An 
——o ge A soe f and floral demon- 

strations. vy 1 on Heal’s fourth 

floor, 196 Jomuiae Court Road, W.1. 


ry LOOKING at People.” Eight artists take 

everyday life as its theme. South Lon- 
don Art Gallery, Peckham Road, S.E.5. Until 
May 15. Daily 1-8. Sunday 3-7. Closed 
Friday. Free. 


ag ge Gallery: Drawings by 
Milein Cosman. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 
10-1.. Until May 25. 142 New Bond St., W.1. 


LEICESTER Galleries, Leic. Sq. Bigs < 
rly 












































by Duncan Grant & Anne 
drawings by Brangwyn. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
| tye “aang oe & Delbanco, 19 Cork 
Street, . Leonard Rosoman: Recent 
Paintings : Margaret Kaye; Fabric Collages. 
Closing May 








pice eh from P.E.N., 


62 Glebe Place, 
S.W.3. Remittance and s.a.e. necessary. 





DIAN — of Culture, London Br., —— 


‘THE Ecumenical i ie St. | & teachers, with individual tuition e voice & 
Andrew’s Collegiate Church, Stonebridge | instruments. In being residential the School AN 
Wedgwood. P.E.N. Hermon Rd., Tottenham. Sunday y, May 5, 6.30 p.m. offers exceptional facilities for chamber 


Church House, “Be Not Afraid.” Address sean by Dr. | ensemble playing & choral singing.  Scholato 

S.W.1, Wednesday, May 15, at | D. LI. Carrillio Morgan, Aberystwyth, Presi- | Siips are awarded. Prospectus from, the 
‘ickets ” (quarentecing a ob- dent of The. International Poets’ Association. Pventy, The bg Centre, Dertingten 
; in abvamne at 3s. 6d. (2s. 6d. P.E.N. IN 








SRAELS 9th ag ae Day Celebra- | Gardens, W.2. All welcome. 


8, 1957, at 8 p.m., 


a, Hall (Town H. all, XFORD Town Hall. 4 lectures on “‘ Yoga | Italian, Span., German  Soctal 


at Stoke Newington Library 





Courses. Free trial ag ol Bia 


Fri., May 10, 8.30. Mr. Francis Watson, er de Franay 283 Oxford Street, 
“The Buddha and the West,” 62 Queen’s (HYD. | 6524). Qua suc 
cess ez our Modern French Conversation 


oa 
= 



































Church Street, N.16 Couses 67 & 73). codutianies Me  tesenash teal See [NTENSIVE Gre = “Pitman Courses, West 
Israeli Films will be shown . Guest Speak ned 4 Frances "Sicrcmtic School, show 
Sir Leslie.Plummer, M.P. Dr. S. Levenberg. THE Linguists’ Club, Niddry Lodge, | Harrington Fa s.W7. OREN. 4771. 
In the chair: Sidney Goldberg. Admission Campden Hill Road, W.8, at 6 p.m. on ANGUAGE T ra) School the $ 
free. All welcome. (ya by Poale Zion, | May 11. Dr, O. D. warz:. “La lotta L uition & OTe, of 
2 Bloomsbury Place, W.C.1 nazionale a Trieste.” Foreign Languages & School the B 
S , Reotet Nationals, nS Oxford Street, 
D° you think a better quderctanding of our - PLACE Ethical Soc., Conway Hall, Red GERrard 8531-2. oreign languages leade 
contemporary situation can be gained Lion Square, W.C.1. “Sunday 11 a.m. Sake in day & ev Lag sos or private 
through modern writing? If so, Jon Silkin and | May 5, J. Hutton Hynd * toa ag and | lessons; beginners & “ft grades. Intensive § teach 
the Ben Uri Literary Circle invite you to help | Plymouth—Two be oy of U = y Classes in English and preparation for. 
formulate their new policy on a There. May 9, | free. Free copy o Monthly ‘Record Cambridge Univ. Certificate. Short or Long § [0 re 
8 p.m., at 14, Portman St., Adm. free. request. Courses. Enrolment daily. Prospectus free. Mau 
DLERIAN Society of Great Britain. Mrs. | LECTURE CORRE fae STeesaiaee "THE ,,CGontinental | Club, 3 Circus 
E. “Guilt and Guilt Feel- RAINING N.W 8, has language practice classes is § failex 
ings,” 7.30 moon tee Thursday, May 9, GRESHAM aan e, Basinghall St., Lon- French, aimee, Italian & S; every 
Friends’ ae Euston Road, N.W.1. Non- don, E.C.2. Ta MONarch 2433. Four Tues. & Thurs. from 8 p.m. Write Sec. o § [0 tk 
members 2s. Lectures, on, © Rudyard. Kipling 2 ine Fabu- tel. PRI. 7479 aft. 8 p.m. except Mons. 
HE West London Ethical Society, ist’ = given by the Professor in EARN a La ge without Translation. 
T Prince of Wales Terrace, “Rensiagton Rhetoric, Prof. — ye! Dee, M.A., on The Pelman ges Institute oy 
High St.. W.8. Sun., May 5, 6.30, Music | Mon. to Thurs., May 6-9. The lectures are | French, German, Spanish, Italian without 
eadi - @ alvi: “ Recent free and begin at 5.30 p.m. 


Geman 


lections in India.” 





TUITION by post for Lond. Univ. Degrees | four little books, one for each 





"TINTORETTO: illustrated lecture by Eric 
Newton 

Group), Finsbury Public Library, Skinner St., | Prosp. from C. D. Parker, 
E.C.1 (ar. Finsbu 


rman, 


Finsbury Art | fessional exams. Mod. a. instalments. foe free. Pelman Languages Institute, 


folk Mansions, Wigmore St., 


LL.D., 
Town Halli), Tues., May pe ve Wolsey Hall, Suton tise. 1894). W.1. WEL. 1411 


use of English; the — is ae 
& Diplomas; also for G.C.E., Law, Pro- | for book and specimen lesson, ees 











7, 8.15 (arr. F.A.G.) Non-members ls. 6d. ing &/or Pitman’s Shorthand TALIAN: Lessons cueverasaee. — 
WAMI Ghanananda, Kingsway Hall, Hol- Siew uition. —BAYswater 1786. Sequenza, 14 Sevington St., 

born, 6.30 Thurs. wd 9; Resurrection FOREIGN. Languages. New term private & EDICAL _ Secretaryships, a aia 

or Reincarnation?; May . a Taught class tuition daily 9 a.m.-9 p.m. London Housekeepers, Dietitian-Caterers, Hotel 

Anything Suns., —-~ Dukes Schools for Languages, ” 21 Princes St., Receptionists, Manageresses, oad Book- 

Ave., Muswell Hill, N.10. ingly 5 my Hanover Sq., W.1. MAY. 2120. keepers, success. Postal- crses. 4. 

Sec., Southern Training College, Brighton, & 6. 




















Home: One year. 47s. 6d. 6 months, 23s.9d. 3 months, 12s. 
Surface — to any address overseas 


Africa: South £4 18s.; East £4 15s.; West £4 1 


Special Service to yay = ond U.S.A. Selldnite § in North America m seanit foe Dulwich Colegs, ~~ wee in Bae 
Surface or Air subscriptions at the ‘Sect, New ¥ for a few Fo hn ns ri * COR. 
BRITISH PUBLICATIONS INC., 30 East ry S ew York, 22, 22, N. Y. tion. 135 enham 


Landscape, Preparation of. materials. 
tures, Pottery. Accom. arranged. 








AMUEL Palmer School of Fine Art, Dit 
e year, 45s. 6 months, 225. "6d. 3 months, I1s. 6d dot in peace and quiet, tx s 
Air Mail See £3 12s.; Middle East £4 18s.; N. & S. America, India Pakistan £5 18s.; ends or longer, under experienced teachett. 
Australia, New Zealand, Japan £7. Other countries: by quotation. Single rooms, good food. S.a.e. to 
1 Air Express (posted immediately on arrival at main Reedbeds, Shoreham, Sevenoaks, Kent. __ 
India £4 18s.; Singapore, Malaya £5 5s.; Astra £6 £6 10s.; 


Lice ew? former professor Gull 
hall School of Music, Director 





8.00. Air Express $19 "TUTORING in Zoology and Physiology fot 
POSTAGE on this issue: Inland 2d.; Foreign ed Canada 14. A 
NEW STATESMAN AND NATION, Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1 (Holborn 8471) 


level upwards 




















Entered as ferent sess Mail Matter ~ ee New York. N.Y., Post Office. 1928. Printed in Great Britain for the Proprietors by we Ks Press Ltd., 


ris Garden, 


Stamford 


London. 








S.E.1; 


Published Weekly at 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn. London, 


ST: PETER: Ss Loft,. St. - ives, Cocnmedl all. Fine 
rt training studio, = shop & Pottery. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES Peter Lanyon- ‘illiam’ R Redgrave. Drawing, 


Painting, Portraiture, Still-Life, Abstractio®, 




































taught. Proved successes. VAN. 6118. 


For Summer Schools see Page 591__ 
More Classified Adverts. on Pages 589, 0000 
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